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SEPARATORS AND “FEEDING BACK.” 









» AST April we received a letter from which we 
™ make the following extract: 

In GLEANINGS for April Ist you say: “I 
have been quite enthusiastic in explaining 
how to dispense with separators, and have 
shown by ny works that first-class honey can 
be raised without them.’ This called to my mind a 
statement made to me just after the adjournment 
of the convention last December at Lansing. It 
was made by some friend whose name I did not re- 
tain, but it rather threw a damper upon my enthu- 
siasm. The statement was, that he had seen the 
man who bought your honey crop of 1883, and had, 
I think, also seen the honey, and that some of it was 
badly * bulged.”’ I have also heard this story from 
other sources, and have been afraid to try to get 
along without separators. I hope this report may 
not be true; but if it is, some of us would be glad to 
hear the whole facts in the case. 

We replied, in substance, as follows: 

Yes, my friend, it is true, that some of that honey 
was “ bulged.’”” When the convention was held in 
Flint, some of the members went and saw the hon- 
ey, and, as you say, “* we have heard this story trom 
other sources.’ The “* whole facts in the case"’ are, 
that we were that year experimenting in “ feeding 
back,” and the result was quite a number of “ bulg- 
ed” sections. The honey that we raise without 

‘feeding back’”’ is as straight as could be desired; 
and so few bee-keepers are experimenting in feed- 
ing back that we have never thought it worth while 
to publicly explain. 


It seems to be the fashion nowadays among some 
apicultural writers, to wish to “put on record” 
some of their prophecies. If, in after years, things 
turn out differently from what is expected, the pre- 
dictions will have been forgotten: if Mr. Prediction 


>” 


guesses right, he can then revel in a triumphant “J 
told you so.” 


Well, here goes: 


“Tf ‘feeding back’ | 


., 42e per year extra. 


is ever made a success, separators will be needed.” 
When bees take their food from a feeder, they be- 
have differently than when they collect it from the 
flowers. When feeding back, bees build comb in 
every nook and cranny. They not only “bulge” 
the combs in the good old-fashioned way, but they 
even build little mounds, or projections, upon the 
surface of the combs; do it, too, in such a reckless, 
unreasonable, fantastic way as to often cause a 
provoked smile. All colonies do not behave in this 
way, but we can never tell what to expect of a colo- 
ny until we give it atrial. Feeding back is as much 
an unsolved problem as “‘ wintering.” There area 
great many ifs, ands, and buts yet to be learned. 


TOP VERSUS SIDE STORING. 

We have just been reading Mr. Doolittle’s article 
on page 377, and the item of Mr. Faris on page 313, 
and it seems to me that this subject should have 
been discussed under a different heading. It is not 
a question of wide frames vs. cases, but one of top 
vs. side storing. Wide frames are often used in the 
top-storing, tiering-up method, while some bee- 
keepers use a case that can be used not only on top 
of the brood-nest, but at its side, or even in its cen- 
ter; hence, in our opinion, there is no point to the 
assertion of Mr. Doolittle, that ‘‘ those who have de- 
cided wide frames are not the things to use will 
never fully realize the possibilities of bee-keeping.”’ 
There is no question but that wide frames possess 
some advantages over cases, and vice versa. Were 
we to adopt separators we should certainly use wide 
frames one tier of sections high, and tin is the stuff 
for separators. Mr. Doolittle contracts the brood- 
nest, and secures excellent results: we do the same 
with like results; but instead of putting sections in 
the space left after contraction, we simply annihi- 
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late this space, or, rather, transfer it to the surplus 
apartment above the brood-nest. It is the experi- | 
ence of some bee-keepers, that by this method just | 
as much honey will be secured with less labor. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 70—72. 

Rogersville, o> Genesee Co., Mich. 

Friend H., I find about the same thing in 
feeding back that you mention, although, as 
you say, some colonies will do better than 
others. Another thing about the feeding- 
back business is, that I have never seen any 
feeder yet that would induce bees to take as 
many pounds of honey day after day as they 
frequently gather from the fields during 
clover and basswood bloom. I do not know 
what the reason is, but they will start in at | 





first and take perhaps ten or fifteen pounds 
of honey in 24 hours. The next day they | 
will seem to be a little tired out, and won't 
do so well, and every day succeeding they 
will be a little * lazier”’ still. I have feda 
single colony as much as 100 lbs., perhaps, 
to get it stored in sections, but it took a 
much longer time to do it than where 100 lbs. 
were gathered from the fields. Unless the 
work is done when no honey is coming in, 
you may be the loser, for the colonies that 
are fussing with feeders will neglect and | 
lose any thing that may be had from nat- | 
ural stores. 

or? or oe 


REDUCTION IN FREIGHT ON BEE-! 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


FRIEND BOYLSTON TELLS US WHAT HE HAS AC- 
COMPLISHED, AND HOW HE DID IT. 








R. EDITOR:— I went to Atlanta on Wednes- | 
day last, and appeared before the Rate Com- 
mittee of the Southern Railway and Steam- 
ship Association. Mr. Virgil Powers, Gen’l 
Commissioner, was in the chair, and the 

following members of the committee were present: | 
Mr. Sol. Haas, Traflic Manager of Associated | 

Railways of the Carolinas and Virginia, Richmond, | 

Va. 

Mr. Jos. M. Brown, G. F. Agt. of the Western & 

Atlantic R. R., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. E. R. Dorsey, G. F. Agt. of Ga. R. R., Augusta, | 





Ga, | 
Mr. J. R. Ogden, G. F. Agt. of E. T., V. & Ga. R. | 
R., Knoxville, Tenn. : 
Mr. Geo. R. Knox, G. F. Agt. Nashvitte & Chatta- | 
nooga R. R., Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. S. B. Pickens, G. F. Agt. So. Ca. R. R., 
Charleston, 8. C. 

Mr. G. A. Whitehead, G. F. Agt. Central R. R. of | 
Ga., Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. J. M. Culp, G. F. Agt. Louisville & Nashville | 

R. R., Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. C. A. Sindall, Secretary S. R. & 8.8. Ass'n, | 
Atlanta, Ga.,and quiteanumber of gentlemen from | 
the different railways south of the Ohio, and from 
New York, who had come to attend to various rail- | 
road matters. I was personally acquainted with 
each and every one of them, and the room was 
full. 

The first question taken up was proposed changes 
in the classification, and this occupied about two 
hours. Just as they were about to close I prefer- 
red my request—had my classification of bee-prod- 
ucts and bee-keepers’ supplies all ready, and hand- 
ed it in. The nature of it had hardly been an- 





nounced before it Was echoed by a general chorus 
of laughter, and a serious attempt to ridicule it was 
made. One member who doubted his ears wanted 
to know if he really heard aright, and whether I 
was really in earnest in making the request. I at 
once frowned down all attempts at levity, and said I 
appeared before them by direction of the Congress 
of Bee-keepers which had recently met at New Or- 
leans, and, as one of them, demanded that our re- 
quests should receive that same earnest and re- 
spectful hearing as was accorded to a representa- 
tive of any other 300,000 Americans who were doing 
business in the land; and I then stated our wants, 
the magnitude of the business, and the growing im- 
portance of the industry. Finally on motion of Mr. 
Haas, seconded by Col. Dorsey, my proposition was 
carried us a whole, and I got all Lasked for. Does 
itsuit you? If uot, let me know, and I will do all 
I can to better it. 

Bees in hives—owner's risk, Ist class; carrier's 
risk, twice Ist class. 

Bee-hives, empty, set up, Ist class. 

Bee-hives, knocked down, crated, class A. 

Bee-hives, knocked down, car load, Se less than 
class A. 

Bee-smokers, boxed, Ist class. 

Honey in bbls. or kegs, owner's risk, 6th class; 
earricr’s risk, 5th class. 

Honey in glass or tin, packed, owner's risk, 3d 


| class; carrier's risk, Ist class. 


Honey in comb, boxed, owner's risk, 3d class; 
carrier's risk, Ist class. 

Honey-extractors, crated, carrier's risk, Ist class. 

Honey section boxes and frames, crated or boxed, 


; owner's risk, 4th class; carrier's risk, 3d class. 


Wax-extractors, crated, Ist cluss. 

Wax comb foundation, 2d class. 

if you will notice by examination of the classifica- 
tion I send, honey has been placed same as syrup: 
bee-hives set up, same as empty boxes; bee-hives 
knocked down, same as barrel-staves or box materi- 
al in bundles; section boxes and frames, same as 
wooden butter-plates, ete. 

The classification applies between all points 
named in the rate-sheets I send you, and is the one 
in general use for local. shipments on nearly every 
road south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, 


|} and on all the coastwise steamers and on all the 


river boats in Florida (I hope friend Hart is happy). 

This is a good start; and if the bee-associations in 
the North and West will only follow it up they will 
succeed likewise. I will send you fifty of these new 
classifications as soon as printed, that you may put 


| them in the hands of bee-societies, to be used as an 


example for your neighboring roads, provided al- 


| ways that you need them, and that you approve of 


the action I have taken. 

If you think of any thing which has been omitted, 
let me know and I will do all in my power to make 
it more perfect. S. C. BOYLSTON, 

Gen'l F. & P. Agent, C. & 8S. R. R. Co. 

Charleston, 8. C., June 4, 1885. 

Friend B., you have done your part excel- 
lently, [should say; and as I said in my 
editorial last month, I think the bee-keepers 


of the land owe you a vote of thanks. The 


rates on bees in hives are lower than 1 ex- 
pected; but they are not often sent as 
freight, so far as I know, although we once 
sent one shipment of a considerable size by 
freight, and it went all right. Your rates 
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are about the same that we obtain on most | did not volatilize either the bitter or sharp proper- 
of our roads here in Ohio; but when we | 
strike other roads in different States, a great | ual, p. 285, I give other cases of this exceptional 
many times they will charge first class or | 


double first, when it ought to have been third 
class, and make, as an excuse for it, that 
there is no ** rating.” 

coo 


DEATH FROM EATING POISONED 
HONEY. 


IS IT FACT OR FICTION? 


LEASE read the inclosed item, which was tele- 
graphed all over the country, in regard to the 
so-called honey-poisoning by eating honey 
impregnated with gelsemium from yellow 
jessamine. It is said to have caused three or 

more deaths. Do you think it possible? Suppose 





| honey. As 
| doubtful if these plants are the source of poisonous 





we call on Prof. Cook, or some able botanist, fora | 


definition of gelsemium of yellow jessamine, and 
what latitude the plant is chiefly confined to. 
Such reports are damaging to the honey trade, to 
say the least; and being interested to a considera- 
ble extent in that line I should like to have sucha 
statement as that refuted if possible. 

Nashville, Tenn., June 11, 1885. H. B. GEER. 
WHOLESALE POISONING; TERRIBLE RESULTS OF 

EATING HONEY IN A SOUTH-CAROLINA 
COMMUNITY. 

BRANCHVILLE, 8S. C., June 6.—Mrs. Jacob Dukes 
gave a negro servant some honey, which the serv- 
unt gave to her four sons for dinner. 
soon as they had eaten it they complained of blind- 
ness and dizziness. In 10 minutes one had died and 
within half an hour two more had died. By this 
time the report of the affair had reached Mrs. 
Dukes. 
the first symptoms of the trouble from which the 
negroes had died. Dr. Ott was sent for, and by ap- 
plying antidotes the family was suved after greut 
suffering. Half a dozen other families who had 


Almost as | 


ties. Inthe article referred to, as also in my Man- 


honey poison, and refer to some common American 
plants which are supposed to be the source of such 
before stated, it seems to me very 


honey. The plants are common and abundant: the 
poisonous honey, rare and very exceptional. I 
think the same is true of yellow jessamine (Gelsemi- 
um Sempervirens). It is a common and much-prized 
honey-plant of Virginia, and States south of that; 
and were its nectar secretions poisonous, we should 
have learned the fact years ago. Thus while I can 
say with considerable assurance what the poison is 
not, | am at a total loss to say what itis. From the 
experience of the past, however, i think we have 
no reason to fear any serious trouble from this case, 
or the report of it. Any cases, so sporadic, never 
have any special weight or influence. 

Let me add to the within, that the Gelsemium of 
therapeutics is an extract from the flowers, leaves, 
and roots. The tincture is said to induce stupor. 
Itis used as a nerve and arterial sedative, and in 
large doses is a poison. That this was found in the 
honey, if true (possibly the whole report is a sensa- 
tional canard from some unscrupulous reporter) 
was no fault of the bees, but of some one who had 
malice in his heart. The nectar which plants se- 
crete does not partake of the qualities of the tis- 
sues. A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., June 20, 1885. 

Friend Cook, I think you have struck the 


| root of the matter in your concluding words. 


Her entire family were just experiencing | 


been supplied with this honey were similarly affect- | 
ed, and it was only by energetic work that there | 


were not 20 deaths instead ot three. This event ex- 
plains two other deaths which took place in this 
neighborhood on Monday. An examination of the 
honey showed that it was impregnated with gel- 
semium from yellow jessamine, which has been the 
cause of many deaths heretofore of persons eating 
wild honey. 


On receipt of the above I mailed it to 


gested, and below we have his reply: 
Dear Mr. Editor:—1 was much interested in read- 


letter from H. B. Geer, in reference to poison honey. 
If you will refer to the American Bee Journal, 1881, 
p. 22, you will see that my attention was called at 
that time to a somewhat similar case, which, how- 
ever, was less serious in its results. Possibly the 
outcome might have been quite as terrible had not 
* a good physician been at hand. ‘To summarize that 
case: Mr. C., a New-York bee-keeper, sent some 
honey to some friends in New York city, who were 
made seriously ill by eating it. The honey was 
sharp, like pepper, produced coughing, and soon 
severe nausea, violent vomiting, loss of vision, and 
achill. A physician being at hand gave an emetic, 
and followed this by whisky. Soon the persons 
were all relieved. I secured some of this honey, 
and proved the stinging taste and the throat irrita- 
tion; but being averse to whisky remedies, I car- 
ried the experiment no further. Mr. C. could easily 


select out all this honey by the sharp peppery taste. 
He said it was certainly gathered before July 10th. 
I found this honey was also bitter, and that heating 





Upon. first reading it, | was impressed with 
the idea that it might be a newspaper c¢a- 
nard, something about like the one about all 
the liquid honey in the market being made 
from sour apple-skins, ete. Now, then, if 
we have a subseriber living near Branch- 
ville, S. C., I will pay him for his trouble for 
investigating in regard to the matter, and 
giving us the truth of it. We want the 
truth, no matter where it hits; and if there 
is not any truth in it we want to know that, 
no matter what it costs to get at the truth. 


| We will mail the inclosed slip to the post- 
Das ‘ . » parr , ne ace. | . : aan 5 : ‘ 
Prof. Cook, as our correspondent has sug- | master, and ask him if he can give us any 


information in regard to it. Meanwhile let 


, > | us get at what other facts we can. 
ing the article from Branchville, 8. C., and also the | 





——— cc ie 


MRS. HARRISON AND SOME OF HER 
TROUBLES. 


YES, TROUBLES EVEN DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE. 





'F frames of eggs and larvie are frequently re- 
> moved from a colony, will it cause the queen to 
be superseded? T have sometimes thought it 
did. Ihave used all available means to build 
up my bees this spring; but to-day I have been 
trying to see how many I could kill. Inconsistent, 
is it? I have come to the conclusion that there was 
a score or two of bees that spent tneir time in 
watching around the kitchen-door to sting some 
person, and at last forbearance ceased to be a vir- 
tue. Armed with a palm-leaf fan, and a large dish- 
pan with about two inches of soap-suds, I sallied 
forth to conquer. Inashort time I had more than 
a score in the suds. These bees all looked alike, 
were yellow-banded, but had black, sharp-pointed 
tails. 1 do not believe those bees ever went in 
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search of honey, but were those dyspeptic kind 
father Langstroth speaks of in his book. 

White clover is now (June 18th) blooming every- 
where, but as yet is yielding little or no honey. 
Bees so far have made only a living. There is very 
little swarming, and;the queen-cells are very dimin- 
utive—mere excuses for royal cradles. There has 
beena good deal of cool rainy weather, and the fields 
are white with clover; but on chewing the heads, 


they lack sweetness. The nights are cool, with very | 


abundant dews, and bees are not seen on the clover 
until afternoon. 

We have some spider lilies that have been trans- 
planted from the woods, and bees work upon them 
daily; we notice that they are favorites with the 
bees every year. The locust yields honey in this 
locality,this year. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill. 

My friend, it is a fact that colonies are very 
much crippled by taking eggs and larvie 
when they are too weak to spare them ; and 
it is such weak and crippled colonies that 
seem to be up to such tricks as balling and 
superseding queens, right when they ought 
to be gathering honey.—I have sometimes 
thought, with yourself, that the bees that 
buzz about and sting, or pester a body even 
if they do not sting, are a sort of quarrel- 
some set that are not of much use any way. 
My plan is to knock them down with a comb- 

uide; and after knocking down two or three 

have secured a little peace. It does seem 
sometimes as if it were only about half a 
dozen bees in an apiary of a hundred colonies 
that annoy and worry one. It is rather bad 
business, however, to be seen killing your 
own bees. — The lack of honey in the clover 
is caused by the abundant rains which I sup- 
ose you are having as well as ourselves. 

Vhen there comes a lull in this wet weath- 
er, however, I think you will find the honey 
begins to pour out from the clover to your 
full satisfaction. It usually takes half a 
day, and sometimes a whole day, after a 
drenching rain, for the clover to begin to se- 
crete honey again. 


BEE BovANy, 

OR, HONEY =PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 
INCLOSE a plant which grows plentifully here 
on wild prairie land which has been closely pas- 
tured, and on which the bees work freely, seem- 
ing to prefer it to dandelion, which is almost 
the only other honey-plant in bloom here at 
present. Canlyou;tell me its name? I send a plant 
in{bloom, and a stalk which hasfgone to seed, both 

of the natural size. BurbetT HASSETT. 

Howard Center, Ia., May 22, 1885. 

Prof. Devol replies : — 

EVERLASTING. 

The specimen of plant from Burdett Hassett is 
Antennaria plantaginifolia, Br., commonly called 
Everlasting, or Mouse-ear, a small plant 4 to 8 inch- 
es high, covered with whitish down, and bearing 
fadeless heads of white and purplish flowers. Found 
mostly on knolls and side hills, on poor soil, in thin- 
ly, wooded places. W.3S. DEVOL. 

I inclose in this letter a twig from a bush that 
grows about 6 or 8 ft. in height, and is covered with 
bees during the entire period of bloom (about three 











weeks). Thi8 morning I found on a single bush 15 
or 20 bumble - bees and 20 or 25 honey - bees, from 
which I think it must yield a good deal of honey. 

Traer, Ia., May 26, 1885. A.D. MeKay. 

Prof. Devol says of this :— 

This isaspecimen of Lonicera ciliata, Muh. (Fly 
Honeysuckle), a well-known honey-plant found in 
woods, and blooming in May and June. It grows 3 
|or4tod5ft. high, and when in bloom is covered with 
its pretty straw-colored flowers. W.S8. DEVOL. 
| Columbus, O., June 22, 1885. 


| KEEPING THE GRASS DOWN AROUND 
| BEE-HIVES. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT LAWN-MOWERS. 








SN°T it true, that a neatly kept lawn is 
evidence of an intelligent and progress- 

ive spirit possessed by the owner? A 
lazy and shiftless man seldom has any 
lawn at all. Many whose occupation 
keeps them indoors a great part of the day, 
derive health and enjoyment in taking care 
of a lawn, even though it be just a little one. 
And what makes life pleasanter than to see 
pleasant homes as we happen to pass along 
our country roads or village streets ? Where 
you see a handsome lawn outside, you will 
almost always find the magazines and pro- 
' gressive,journals of the day inside. One im- 
pediment in the way of these handsome 
lawns is the expense of a lawn-mower ; and 
as we have spent some little time in looking 
the matter up, and trying the different 
kinds, especially those adapted to mowing 
around bee-hives, I thought I would tell you 
the result of it. The one pictured below 








seems to please us best of all for working in 
the apiary; and another thing that pleases 
me is, that it costs only $6.50. Even at this 
low price we like it better than some that 
cost twiceas much. It does not make a very 
wide cut, it is true ; but it runs so easily that 
the children can do the work. Its simplicity 
is an advantage in the apiary, for it will run 
up close to the entrances, and it will cut 
weeds and grass of a considerable height 
without difficulty. 

Friend Fradenburg, as you may remember, 
ieper: rabbits to lawn-mowers ; but the rab- 
its might mow down something you don't 
want mowed down. We can furnish them 
promptly at the price named. As the ma- 
chine weighs but 50 Ibs., it will probably go 
cheaper by freight. 
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BUSINESS MEN AND BUSINESS 
METHODS. 


MRS. CHADDOCK GIVES US AN ENERGETIC STIR- | 
RING-UP IN REGARD TO PROMPTNESS. 





N page 2§9 of April 15th GLEANINGS is an ad- 
vertisement; that reads as follows: * Bees by 
the pound. From April 20 to May 20, $1.00. 
Dollar queens to go with bees as above, $1.00 
each "' (see advertisement). Brother Phillips 

und myself sent, on the 20th day of April, for four 
1-lb. packages of bees with a dollar queen in each 
package; sent him the money, $8.00; and then wait- 
ed for the:bees to come. We live five miles from 
town; and®after a week had passed we began to. 
haunt the postoffice and express oftice to find out 
about those ** Tennessee bees.”’ We took it by turns. 
{ went in one day, and Brother Phillips would go the | 
next; and time wore on without hearing a word 
from them till yesterday, the 8th of May. Then we 
gota letter from Mr. Gates, saying he can not send 
us four packages with a queen in each, but can 
send us two 3-lb. packages with 2 (or is it a 37) 
queens; or, if we prefer, he will return the money, 
if we will send stamps for the registry fec. 

Now, this I call business with a vengeance. Keep 
our money this long, and tell us he can not live up 
to his agreement, but will do something else—and, 
crowning stroke of all, make us pay registry fees 
both ways on the money, when his not doing us he 
agreed to has probably cost us dollars instead of | 
cents. 

I sent to you once for five “dollar” queens; I 
sent the order on Monday morning, and the queens 
came to the posteftice here on Wednesday evening, 
just like throwing a ball to you and you tossing it 
back again; and yet people complain that they 
have queens to sell, and no one will buy them. 
Perhaps they wait too long, and then offer to do 
some other thing. 

I used to raise early vegetables for market— peas, 
potatoes, beans, cabbage, lettuce, radishes, straw- 
berries, and other small fruits; and if I promised to 
furnish a man with berries on acertain day I al- 
ways did it, even if T had to go out among the | 
neighbors and buy themup. One time, lremember, | 
I was selling strawberries on a certain cold Satur- 
day. Mr. Chaddock was with me (generally | went 
alone); and while I was in a store delivering berries 
he sold all that were left, and just then a man came 
up and said [had promised him a gallon for Sunday, | 
and I went into the store and bought back a gallon, 
paying ten cents more on the gallon than I would 
get of him; and I would doit in any business that I 
expected to carry on. My!motto always was, per- 
fect satisfaction. 

Another time I engaged ten bushels of early po- | 
tatoes, at one dollar per bushel, in a little town four | 
miles away, and they nearly all agreed to take | 
them, on condition that Kwould bring them in on | 
the morning of the 4th of July, as there was to bea | 
celebration there that day, and they all expected to | 
have company, and they wanted new potatoes for 
dinner. I promised to take them, and thought it | 
would be easy enough to fill the promise, as we | 
fully expected to go to the celebration; but Mr. | 


Chaddock had a field of.wheat that was spoiling to | 


| day, and that promise must be kept. Well, the 
| hired girl and I dug the potatoes late the evening 


before, ahd I got up at two o'clock and ate a cold 


' snatch while Mr. Chaddock got the team ready, and 


I was in Ipava just as the sun was rising and the 
merry bells were ringing in the “ glorious Fourth,” 
I delivered the potatoes (half a bushel at each 
house), and got home at 8 o'clock; in plenty of time 
for the hired girl to start for the celebration with 
her beau, and I had ten dollars in my pocket to pay 
for my work. The next week, potatoes were u 
drug at 24 cts. a bushel. The early bird catches the 
worm. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Ill, 

A little more charity, my good friend Mrs. 
C. Friend Gates is one of the best men we 
have, and 1 think the trouble comes (or I 
suppose there is not very much irouble) 
from the different ideas you and friend Gates 
seem to have as to what is straight business 
and what is not, because you both look at it 
from a different standpoint. There are 
quite a few of the brethren whom IL suspect 
would feel pretty glad if they could get their 
money back by paying the registry fee. I 
wonder if 1 can be enough of an outsider to 
take an unbiased view of this whole trans- 
action. Youare both good friends of mine, 
and forthe life of me I can not tell which of 
you I like better, therefore I am sorry to see 


| you have even small differences. Friend 


Gates does a large business in shipping bees: 
and unless he has quite a little help and a 
good deal of capital, he is liable to have 
more orders than he can manage. Now, it 
is no profit to him to get money and send it 


_baeck again; in fact, he has all the trouble 


and correspondence, and not a cent profit. 
The notice in GLEANINGs of those who have 
untested queens and bees for sale reads: 
They also agree to return the money at any 
time when customers become impatient of 


_such delay as may be unavoidable.” Now, 


friend Gates naturally decided that, under 
such circumstances, the sender ought to pay 
for the return registry fee; and although I 
‘an not quite agree with him, I can not see 
that he is so very unreasonable. I need not 
state the case from your point of view, for 
you have stated it pretty well yourself. A 


great many of these things can be made per- 


fectly easy of adjustment by having an agree- 
ment beforehand. Suppose friend Gates 
say in his price list,** When my customers 
become impatient of unavoidable delays, I 


| will return their money, providing they pay 


the return registry fee.” This would have 


/made it all right. Again, you see he agrees 


to fill the order, providing you will permit 
him to substitute bees for queens, because 
he is, like the rest of us, short of queens just 
now. 

I am much obliged to you for the com- 
mendatory notice you give us; but, my good 
friend, we do not always send a queen right 
back, like ‘‘ throwing a ball and tossing it 
back again.”’ I wish we did, and I do not 
know any Way we can advertise our business 
so well as to have queens enough ahead so 
we can always do this. This present season, 


be cut, and he found that he could get help, and he | in spite of all we could do, we have been 
would not go to the celebration, and, of course, 1 | short of queens, and some of the brethren 
had to be at home to cook for the ten men. The 

hired girl had been promised her “liberty " on that | 


iaay be some of the sisters too) feel a little 
itter toward me even yet, I suspect. 
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Your little story about the way you kept | 
your promise given to each of your patrons 
isa good point; and if you have done that | 
right straight through life, I wonder that | 
you have not built up a big business. It is | 
true, my friend, that a big business can be 
built up in almost any thing by letting the 
world know that you are prompt and relia- | 
ble; yes, you can get more than the market 
price for every thing you want to sell, if you 
make your name “ gilt edge.” Your illus- 
tration about the importance of having your 
produce in market promptly, hits the point 
exactly ; and I wish we could make this mat- | 
ter catching, like the measles and smallpox. | 
Why, it is almost a matter of life and death; 
and cee not only makes a man valu- | 
able here in this world, but it fits him for a 
better world after this one is finished. 

Now, lest any one should get a little prej- 
udiced against friend Gates in this matter, 
from what I have allowed you to say about 
him, I want to say he.is one of the best and 
most reliable men that 1 know of; and I 
should not be very much afraid to say that 
every transaction he does not make satisfac- 
tory I would; and as he works on a small 
margin (he sells bees and queens a ‘* good 
bit ’ cheaper than we do, you know), may be 
one of his business rules will be that his pa- 
trons must stand the expense of sending the 
money back, when orders come so thick he 
can’t fill them all. 


— 


THE SIMPLICITY HIVE. 


THE STAND IT IS NOW TAKING IN BEE CULTURE, 





THINK I am safe in saying, that there 
are now more Simplicity hives in use 
than any other one kind in the world. I 
do not mean to say that we have made 
them all, by any means, but that there 
are more hives made on this principle than | 
any other. When I started out (nearly fif- 

teen years ago) to make them, the idea I had 

in mind was something like this: It seemed | 
to me there was a great need for some sim- | 
ple form of hive that could be made of a few 
simple pieces ; and these pieces were to be 
so made that they could be combined so as 
to give a hive of any capacity, from a nucle- | 
us for queen-rearing up to a hive capable of | 
containing the entire progeny of any queen. 
The hive was to be made of only two pieces | 
—a body and acover. When I use the word | 
hive, I mean the outer shell, or covering, | 
without reference to the inside furniture. 

That we might get along with these two 

pieces, and no more, I decided that the coy- 

er and bottom-board should be exactly alike, 

and interchangeable. Now, the plan was | 
(and is) to have these two simple pieces | 
made by such accurate gauges that they. 
would always work together, no matter | 
where or by whom the bodies and covers 
were made. ‘l'o accomplish this, the well- 
known iron gauge-frames were devised, and 
are still used. When anybody sets up a bee- | 
hive shop, if he gets one of these gauge- 

frames made accurately, to start with, he | 
can be sure that the hives he makes will 

work interchangeably with the hives made 





_ two, three, or even four story hive. 
; many of the friends who use the Simplicity 


by any other supply-dealer using thése same 
gauge-frames. 

Well, after we began making these hives 
by the thousands, there began to be calls for 


a little variation, and I set to work trying to 


see if we could not accommodate the friends 
with their different tastes and notions, and 
still have the hive “ Simplicity ” enough so 
it would work intereNenraeebly: as I have 
told you. The body of the hive is just about 
the same that it was when I first made it, 
with the exception of adding a permanent 
bottom-board. For obvious reasons, when 
this permanent bottom-board is added, it 
seems well to add, also, a portico, after the 


| pattern of the well-known Lang#troth hive, 


with its portico. To distinguish this perma- 
nent bottom-board hive trom the regular 
Simplicity bodies, we call it the Portico 
hive, and the Portico hive is always used for 
the bottom story ; in fact, it can not be used 
for an upper story, because you can not get 
the bottom off. Any Simplicity-hive body, 
however, will fit on top of it so as to make a 
A good 


hives prefer these portico bodies for the bot- 
tom story. Those who prefer a movable 
bottom, however, generally use a cover for 
a bottom- board, adding what we call an 
‘‘ alighting-board ”’ to make it convenient for 
the bees and their owner. So you see we 
have only two kinds of bodies—a_ portico 
body with its permanent bottom, and the or- 
dinary Simplicity body, without any bottom 


/ at all. 


Now, those who first become acquainted 


| with the Simplicity hive almost invariably 
object because we call a single body and a 
single cover ahive. They claim that a hive 


needs a bottom-board. But this complicates 
matters, as I will show you. Suppose a man 
purchases for his first hive a body and two 


covers; or, if you choose, suppose I should say 


that every hive should have two covers, that 
one might be used for a bottom. If the 
hive-maker has them put up in packages in 
this way, when you want a hive you would, 
of course, have one body and two covers. 
Pretty soon your swarm increases until it 
needs more room. Would it be convenient 


for you to buy another body and two covers 
_to give the necessary room ? By no means. 


All you want is another body to make your 


hive a two-story hive. Now, suppose the 
/manufacturer sells one body and one cover. 


A swarm comes out, and you go to the shop 
and get a Simplicity hive, consisting of one 
body and one cover. Almost every dooryard 
affords a piece of board that will do tempo- 
rarily for a bottom-board. When the swarm 
wants an upper story, you go to the shop and 
get another hive, consisting of one body and 
one cover. Now you are rigged cag ge with 
a two-story hive. Well, suppose the manu- 
facturer makes a discount on a crate of ten 
hives bought all at once, what shall consti- 
tute this ten-crate ? Why, I should say (and 
I have have had long experience, mind you), 
a ten-crate should consist of ten bodies and 
ten covers; that is, they are ten one-story 
hives, or, if you choose to put it so, they are 
five two-story hives. When they are just 
two-story you have all the room you need. 
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If your colony gets strong enough so you use 
some of the hives three stories high, you 
have an extra bottom-board, or an extra coy- 
er, as you choose, 

Now a word in regard to prices. I started 
out with the idea that the body and cover 
would cost about the same, and that good | 
ones made of a fair quality of lumber should 
be afforded for about 25 cts. in the flat-——per- 
haps a little less where a crate of ten is pur- | 
chased at once, or may be a little more where 
«a customer wants a little better quality of 
lumber used. I believe this has got to be a 
rule the world over, pretty much; that is, 
where our money is used—about 2 cts. for a 
cover, and about 25 cts. for a body; nailing 
and painting extra, according to circum- 
stances. Nothing very complicated in the 
above, is there? Well, the complication 
comes in pretty soon. Lumber checks and 
splits and decays, especially if not kept well | 
painted ; and in the South the heat of the 
sun is a pretty severe ordeal for any sort of 
woodwork ; therefore a tin roof becomes de- | 
sirable ; and one thing in favor of a tin roof 


is, that comparatively cheap lumber can be. : 


used if we have a tin cover; for boards that 
will work 16 or 17 inches wide, without knots 
or checks, cost a good deal of money. And 
not only can we use cheap lumber, but 
where we have atin cover over the lumber, | 
each board may be split in fwoe, and be plen- 
ty strong enough, with its metal covering. | 
1 have tried many times, and have even sent 
to the tin-mines of England to get figures on 
sheets of tin, to see if [ could not add atin 
covering, and still stick to the old price. It 
‘an not be done, friends — not yet; but we 
have got so near it that, for just siz cents ex- 
tra, we can give you a tin covering that will | 
last a lifetime, if you keep it painted. Now, | 
most of you would jump at the conclusion, | 
from what I have said above, that we can 
sell a sheet of tin that would cover a Sim- 
plicity hive, for six cents; but we can not do | 
it. You will see why, from my remarks | 
above. The tin alone is worth 9 ets., or a 
little less by the box. Another thing: While | 
the tin cover is exactly what is wanted for a | 
cover, it is not needed, nor, in fact, wanted, | 
for the pieces you have for the bottom- 
board. It would be cold for the bees’ feet, | 
and might give them the ‘toothache ” in | 
frosty weather; so where we put up ten) 
crates with tin for the covers, we can just as | 
well omit the tin for those that are to be used 
for bottom-boards ; but as we do not know 
how our friends who are to receive them | 
may want to use them, we are obliged to} 
make a separate table of prices for hives | 
where covers are to be lined with tin. 

Now, a good many want a cover that has | 
capacity enough underneath to hold a case | 
of sections; and by using half-inch lumber | 
for it, and saving the expense of wide lum- 
ber (for a 14-story cover is made of light 
narrow boards), we have succeeded in mak- 
ing such a cover at the same price as the or- 
dinary Simplicity cover made of No. 7 lum- 
ber. But this cover will not do for bottom- 


boards either, so you see we have to have a 
separate table where this half-story cover is 
used. Now, then, the above seems to accom- 
modate almost everybody, in the way of a 








| been to me. 


bee-hive. It includes two kinds of bodies— 
a permanent bottom-board body which we 
call a Portico hive on our list, and the ordi- 
nary Simplicity body. It also includes three 
kinds of covers—the Simplicity of wood, the 
Simplicity cover covered with metal, and the 
half-story cover. But all of these work to- 
gether perfectly and indiscriminately.’ We 
‘an put any kind of a cover on any kind of a 
body, or any kind of an upper story on any 
kind of a lower story, and vou ean enlarge 
at pleasure by piling them up. But unless 
these things which I have mentioned are ta- 
ken into consideration, a new hand is apt to 
get sadly puzzled over our tables in the price 
list. Those who have used Simplicity hives 
for years, have, I believe, made no mistakes 
in ordering hives. 
oO — 


ON THE HIVES CANADIANS USE. 





WITH 


ALSO A KIND WORD SPRINKLED IN 
AND THERE, 


HERE 





SHE June number of GLEANINGS is at hand, 
and I read with much interest the genial let- 
ter of my old friend W. F. Clarke. His little 
remark in reference to my “experimenting 
with the Jones frame” calls for some explan- 
ation; and perhaps my experience may prove as 
profitable to others as ¢hat of others has frequently 
Far beyond all have I been benefited 
by a gentleman of Medina (A. I. Root), whom I en- 


| gaged ten years ago to experiment for me in his 


own apiary, and report the results every month. 
He has never yet failed in doing so. He tried to 
convince me that the Langstroth frame was best 
for a northern climate, but has not yet done so, al- 
though his experiment last spring was certainly a 
successful one. He tried raising bees in hotbeds; 
that failed; just as he had me about convinced that 
manure and glass were going to do it, then the con- 
servatory experiment also failed. Chaff hives of 
formidable dimensions next came to be the long- 
expected remedy for wintering and springing 
troubles; that, the winter of ’80,'82, and ’84 proved 
a snare. All these years I have been trying to 
profit by the line on which Mr. Root kept moving 
along, but seldom followed his lead, as I think such 
aman hasa line which he falone can follow most 
successfully. This I think will explain why so many 
different sizes of frames are in_use. 

Several ‘years ago, having a number of Jones 
hives in use I became satisfied that they were too 
deep for spring management, and the experimental 
stage is now so far past with me that Ihave 100 
stocks in 9-frame hives,’size of frame being 10x14, 
inside measure. I understand that Mr. Jones, who 


| furnished my hives this spring, is now_constructing 


a similar one, “reversible”? in every point, which I 
have no doubt will be largely used as the coming 
hive. Is_it not the case, that those who have lost 
most heavily during winters past have used the 
Langstroth frame? I refer more especially to open- 
air wintering, as I _believe* the L. frame and hive 
will winter bees in special repositories or cellars as 
well as any other hive used. But, how about 
springing? The essential points to meof successful 
wintering ‘of ,from_50 to'150 stocks each’ winter, are 
plenty of {good , honey (not. sugar, unless as a com- 
pulsory supplement), setting into a good warm cel- 
lar before severe frost sets in in the fall, 6-inch en- 
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trances open, sheet of factory ae over the fumes, 
perfect darkness, quietude, even temperature 
(about 44°). If these conditions are observed, I do 
not greatly care whether the cellar is damp or dry; 


S IN BLE CULTURE. 


they will “ hibernate’ very comfortably through all | 


the changing seasons outside, quite as oblivious of 
passing time and winter's storms as those bats of 


other evening. 


(how well I remember when that number came) 





Juiy 





variations of temperature is also a very valuable 
feature of the climate, the extreme variation at 
New Smyrna being about 70,° from about 28° to 98° 
above zero, while at Cape Sable the variation is 
probably about 56° degrees only, from 45° to 95°. 
At my house here in Iowa, the extreme range is 


| over 140°—that is, from 40° below zero to 108° above. 
the Mammoth Cave A. I. Root described to me the | 


Why the temperature should be higher in the 


| horthern part of Florida than in the southern, is a 
Last, but not least, when you became a Christian | 


you undertook an experiment which has proved | 
the greatest success of your life, and I trust for | 


one you will still from time to time give to your 


| 


great circle of readers a leaf from your life’s chap- | 


ter, as it goes on. 
now that he has given us a C. B. J., would “go and 
do likewise’’! J.C. THOM. 
Streetsville, Ont., Can., June 10, 1885. 
Please accept my heartfelt thanks for your 
very kind words, friend T. 


How I wish our friend Mr. Jones, | 


puzzle to many; but such is the fact, the extreme 
being sometimes 4 to 5° higher in the northern half 
of the State than on its southern coast. If climate 
only were considered, I should most decidedly pre- 
fer the most southerly location in the State that I 
could get. The great heat of the sun in Florida is 
always tempered by breezes from off the ocean or 
the gulf, and such sultry and oppressive days as we 


| frequently experience in the North are unknown 


May God help | 


me to let my light shine in such a manner as 
will be most helpful to my fellow-men!— | 


Speaking of the L. frame, 1 hardly believe 
you are correct, my friend, in saying that 
those who have lost most heavily have used 
the L: frame. The A. B. J. has given sever- 
al tables in regard to losses, comparing the 
L. frames with other frames. If I am cor- 
rect, it did not show ahy thing in favor of 
deeper: frames.—I suppose your concluding 
sentence means that we should be glad to 
see Bro. Jones give us something in his pa- 
per, alittle in the line of my moral talks; 


there. 

Of course, the question of how to safely bring our 
pets through the winter possesses no interest what- 
ever toa Florida bee-keeper, there being but very 
few days during the year but that they fly freely in 
the open air, and not an entire month but that they 
gather some natural stores. 

The yield of honey that can be obtained in a good 
mangrove location is very large, that obtained by 


| the bee-keepers of New Smyrna having averaged, 


for I am happy to tell the friends who do | 


not know it already, that D. A. Jones is not 
only a good sound man in every respect, but 
he is also a Christian, and a very prominent 
helper in the cause of Christianity and the 
upbuilding of churches and Sabbath-schools, 
and also in discouraging saloons, intemper- 
ance, and iniquity of every kind. I presume 
Bro. Jones will pardon me for telling this 
much of what I know. 


FLORIDA. 


ITS ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES FOR BEE- 
KEEPERS. 





Concluded from last issue. 


SHE first questions one will naturally ask who 


the advuntages and disadvantages of the 
proposed new location?’ I will try to answer 
these questions as well asl can, so far as 
Florida is concerned; but I shall try to be the most 
particular in telling the disadvantages, because 
the advantages have been told over and over again 
by writers from that State, who usually forget to 
tell the other side. Some, like Mr. Hart, tell both 
sides; but the majority sec only one side. 

First among its advantages is the unrivaled cli- 
mate, probably the finest in the United States. 
Contrary to the usual rule in warm climates, winter 
is the dry season and summer the wet, the line be- 





desires to change his location are, What are | 


tween the wet and dry seasons being much more | 


marked the further south in the State we go. This 


absence of much rain during the coolest part of the | 


year, and its abundance during the warmest, is 
much pleasanter and more healthful than the re- 
verse conditions would be. The absence of great 


for several seasons past, nearly 200 lbs. per colony 
per season. Mangrove is the most reliable and reg- 
ular yielder of honey of any plant we know of, prob- 
ably because of its roots always being within 
reach of salt water, and therefore not at all affected 
by drought. This is a positive and decided advan- 
tage. 

I will now try to detail some of the disadvantages 
of living and keeping bees in Florida, and shall try 
to treat this part of the subject more thoroughly 
than any other, because it is less often written 
about. 

The want of schools, churches, and good society 
is probably the most serious objection to the mak- 
ing of a permanent home in that State, and this is 
especially true with those seeking good locations 
for bee-keeping, as such locations are nearly all in 
the most unsettled parts of the State; and, what is 
worse, that part of the State which we suppose to 
be the best for bee-keeping purposes will be the 
last to be settled. The wilds of Florida are cer- 
tainly poor places in which to raise families, at 
least so far as schools and the best aids to civiliza- 
tion are concerned. 

Want of transportation isa very great obstacle; 
but this will, of course, be partly overcome in the 
future. At present the only way to reach most of 
the coast region is by means of small sail-boats ca- 
pable of carrying a few thousand pounds at a time. 
Nearly all settlers on the coust who are able, own 
one of these boats, and they are almost the only 
“horses "’ the coast region possesses. On account 
of the high price of forage and grain, a much less 
number of horses is kept in the State than else- 
where; and whoever needs to hire team work done 
must expect to pay roundly for it. 

Lack of mills, stores, ete., is quite troublesome. 
Nearly all the lumber in even as well settled a re- 
gion us that around New Smyrna, has to be brought 
from Jacksonville by boat. Some sections of the 
State are well supplied with mills, but they are not 
frequent on the east coast yet. The Florida yellow 


| pine makes excellent lumber for hives, and for that 
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reason only I think it would be best to obtain white 
pine from the North. 


The prevalence of insects, such as fleas, mosqui- | 


toes, sand-flics, ete., is, without question, the great 
pest of Florida, and I have yet to see that part of 
the State that is free from them. A few simple 
precautions will usually keep fleas from troubling 
much. Mosquitoés are everywhere, but especially 
along the coast, it being a popular saying that 
mangrove-bushes breed them. The further south 
in the State one goes, the more plentiful are mos- 
quitoes; and whoever finds a good bee location in 
Florida will be certain to find a first-ciass mosquito 
location also. 
much in houses, by the use of screen doors and 
windows, and netting over the beds at night. 
told that they are excessively bad only a short time 
in summer, but one is never entirely free from 
them. Building one’s house in un open, airy situa- 
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They can be kept from troubling | 


Tam. 


tion is quite a protection from them, as well as | 
; about the mosquitoes and sand-flies of that region, 
| but who are now satisfied they would have done 


from sand-flies. These last are an uumitigated 
nuisance; but lL think from what I could learn that 
they remain only a few weeks inthe spring. 
bugs and soed-ticks abound, but they troubled me 


Read- | 


very little indeed, although I was around in the | 


pine woods and swamps while there, ten times as 
much as any resident needs to be. Scorpions are 
aneediess terror to some people, their sting being 
but little if any worse than a bee-sting. Neither 
wife nor I was stung by one during our seven 
months’ residence there, and no one fears them 
at all. 

Insect enemies of bees are bad. Mosquito-hawks 
are very thick fora while in the spring, and it is 
yet a question as to how serious is the harm they 
do. A writer in one of the bee-journals lately stat- 
ed that they were extremely destructive to young 
queens while out on thelr flight, sometimes destroy- 
ing 80 per cent. 
with young queens down there, leads me to believe 
that to be a decided overstatement, the large loss 
being from other and more controllable causes; but 
they probably do some mischief in that line. 

Red ants would be a much worse pest if they were 
not so easily controlled. These ants work mostly 
at night; but after they onee get commenced ona 
colony, they keep at it until the colony is used up, 
or until the bee-keeper heads them off. They have 
their nests in old stumps and logs, and when work- 
ing on a colony they can easily be traced to their 
nest by the line of ants going to and from ants’ 
nests, and all can then be effectually destroyed by 
fire. Anenergetic bee-keeper will in time destroy 
every ant within danger distance of his apiary. 
Both Mr. Olson and Mr. Hart, and, L think, Mr. 
Sheldon, told me that their losses had been insignifi- 
cant from this source. 

Bee-moths are, of course, much more plentiful in 
warm thanin cold climates; but these have ceased 
to be bugbears to true bee-kcepers. 

The difficulty of obtaining reliable information 
about any special locality in Florida is quite an in- 
convenience. Nearly every resident there thinks 
his own locality is unquestionably the very best one 
in the State. This is quitea common state of affairs 
in all new sections; but] have never seen it any 
thing like as much so anywhere else as it is there. 
Ask a resident in almost any part of the State about 
the quality of land in his neighborhood, and he will 
tell you that ‘It is first class, good enough to raise 
splendid orange-groves without the aid of fertiliz- 


The little experience I have had | 
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| . 
ers at all;"’ but right over inthe next county, south, 


the land is so poor it won't “ sprout cow-peas,” an 
expression equivalent to our Northern one of being 
too poor to raise white beans. Ask him if it is un- 
healthy, and he will answer that they * never have 
the chills,” but right over in Sumter, or some other 
county, it is so “* pesky sickly "that even the ‘gators 
can't live there without getting the shakes. Ask 
about mosquitoes, and he will give a similar an- 
swer. all the time slapping with his hands, at some 
imaginary object, of course, between every other 
word. This trait, or, rather, habit, of overestimat- 
ing one’s own locality, and underestimating all 
others, is entirely too common to be comfortable; 
and all intending settlers should take the advice of 
sore reliable friend there, or else wait until they 
know something about the country themselves 
before selecting their location. I know several per- 
sons who were turned away from the east coast 
by fabulous stories told them in Jacksonville 


much better than they have done, but for the in- 
fluence of those stories. 

The soil and climate of Florida are not adapted to 
the raising of the staple articles of food demanded 
by Northern appetites, such as dairy products, 
wheat, potatoes, ete., and these all have to be pur- 
chased from stores, of course not so cheaply as we 
get them north. All intending settlers want to 
take this into consideration when making their 
plans. Sweet potatoes, however, can be cheaply 
and abundantly raised almost anywhere in the 
State, as also many of our common garden vegeta- 
bles. Fish are very abundant in nearly every sec- 
tion of the State, especially so near the coasts, and 
magnificent oysters are also found in many places 
along the coasts. The great abundance of fish is 
uptly illustrated by the reply of a native youngster: 
“Fish in summer and Yankees in winter,’ made 
to a tourist when asked what people in Florida 
found to live on. 

I will now give some opinions or suggestions 
which may be of use to those going there intending 
to make a business of honey-raising. 

Mangrove sustains an equal and I think a more 
important relation to beekeeping in Florida than 
white clover does in our Northern sections; there- 
fore only good mangrove locations must be sought 
after and relied on. Ihave already stated where 
such locations can probably be found; but others 
now in that State can probably give much addition- 
al information on that point. 

Before going there, get all the information you 
can about the State at large. I think the most cor- 
rect impressions I obtained were got from the 
writings of sportsmen, who have no interest in the 
State, except as a field for sporting and cruising. 
The best of these books I have seen are ‘‘ Camping 
in Florida,’ by Charles Hallock, of the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co., and a later work, ‘ Camp- 
ing and Cruising in Florida,” by Dr. J. A. Henshall, 
of Cynthiana, Ky. Quite a number of bee-keepers 
have written short articles from that State, some 
of them valuable, some worthless; but decidedly 
the most voluminous on bee-keeping subjects that 
we have has been furnished by Mr. Hart, of New 
Smyrna, who, in my opinion, is an uncommonly fair 
and candid writer. Persons settling in Florida 
must expect to have to rely mainly on their own 
judgment in selecting proper locations, ete., and 
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that State is like a new book on anew subject, and 
can not be learned in a brief period of time. If pos- 
sible to do so, I would earnestly recommend all in- 
tending settlers to live for as many months as pos- 
sible with families who are on their homesteads. 
More can be learned this way about the details of 
Florida life than by any other means I know of. 

There has been so much romance thrown around 
Florida by writings and traditions, and various land 
agencies have sent out such magnificent descrip- 
tions of its climate and scenery, that nearly every 
one feels bitterly disappointed on entering the 
State. Its flat, sandy pine lands and swamps look 
dismally barren at first sight, and few indeed but 
feel very much disappointed during their (rst 
month’s residence there. The unlovely and un- 
written - about side of Florida first appears; the 
other and more pleasant part being appreciated 
only after getting acquainted. Unless this import- 
ant fact is borne in mind by settlers, many will 
leave the State in disgust before they are capable 
of forming any correct judgment of what they do 
want. ITremember now of meeting only one per- 
son while in the State who was satisfied during his 
first month there, and I do not now remembera 
single person who had resided there three or four 
years who had any desire to permanently remove 
north. This is an almost unheard-of state of things 
in any other new country. This looks as though 
Florida were like some people we know—not very 
impressive at first sight, but who stand acquaint- 
ance well—one of the highest compliments that 
can be paid any one. 

Pioneering in any new country means a certain 
amount of hardship and privation. Florida pio- 
neering is no exception to the general rule, and 
none but these whom nature or native resolution 
has fitted for such work should try. 

The impression I have formed about California is, 
that whoever makes a business of bee-keeping there 
has to isolate himself among the mountains more 
or less, and contend with many difficulties and 
hardships. I judge that these difficulties, hardships, 
and the isolation, will be found no worse in the 
honey districts of Florida than they are there, 
while a good honey location in Florida has one very 
marked advantage over California—that of a much 
more even annual yield of honey. The mangrove 
has its roots in tide-water, and can not be affected 
by drought, and is certain to give a good paying 
crop of honey every season. 

I hope to be able some time to investigate the 
resources of the southern coast of Florida; but 
friend Hart and others are likely to be able to do 
it before I shall be. Let us hope that some one 
will soon do it thoroughly. 

All that we now know of the honey resources of 
that 30) miles of wild coast is, that the possibilities 
— yes, probabilities — of the future honey produc- 
tion of that region are as immense as our actual 
knowledge of their extent is at present infinitessinal. 

0. O. POPPLETON, 

Williamstown, Ia., Feb. 15, 1885. 

Iam sure, friend P., we are all very much 
obliged indeed for your very candid and 
faithful account of this attractive field for 
our industry. We are not all going to move 
to Florida, it is true; but I believe a great 
many of us have in mind some time of taking 
atrip down there—that is, if God prospers us ; 
and we are therefore interested in knowing 
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all about Florida. There is one point, I be- 
lieve, in your letter, not touched, of much 
interest to bee-men; that is, will the quali- 
ty of the mangrove honey, or any other, 
compare With the California mountain sage? 
Some of the Florida honey is very fine, I ad- 
mit; but to my mind there has nothing 
ever been furnished from any point on the 
face of the globe, of such exquisite flavor, 
color, and Lody, as the finest specimens of 
California mountain sage. May be people 


tire of it after a while, and I should like to 
know how the mangrove honey compares in 
this respect. Does it ** stand acquaintance,” 
as you aptly term it, say as well as our 
white-clover honey of the Northern States? 


TE oo 
GERMAN CARP, AND THEIR HABITS. 


HOW TO SEE THEM IN YOUR POND. 


T was the 13th day of June before I ever 

» had a look at our German carp; and one 
¥ ~=reason was, that I did not know how to 
’ look for them. It is with carp as it is 

with finding queens, in looking for eggs 
in cells—yes, and in finding strawberries. A 
good many would go and look and say there 
was not any queen there, or there were no 
eggs nor brood. Your children, or perhaps 
your hired help, will say your strawberries 
are all picked. The man who owns a 
carp-pond will tell you he has looked and 
looked, and has never been able to catch a 
sight of one, and yet they are perhaps visible 
at every hour of the day. It is this same fac- 
ulty of learning to see what there is to be 
seen in this beautiful world of ours, that we 
all want to cultivate. 

Last Saturday evening I sat down by the 
pond after the labors of the day were over, 
and thought to myself that, with the num- 
bers of fish there were in that body of water, 
I certainly ought to be able to see at least 
some indications of them. The setting sun 
was on the opposite side from me, and every 
ripple and tiny wave was most plainly per- 
ceptible. Pretty soon I began to notice pe- 
culiar eddies, almost like little whirlpools, 
and sometimes the water would seem to 
boil up in certain spots; and I noticed, too, 
around those spots that the weeds and wa- 
ter-plants were swayed in an eccentric sort 
of way. At first I supposed this swaying was 
simply caused by the breeze; but pretty 
soon it was evident that something was nos- 
ing around at the roots of the water-plants. 
Yes, it was the fish, and no mistake. The 
pond has always been muddy. so that we 
-an not see much below the surface. Some- 
body said the carp make it muddy by root- 
ing around in the bottom. Well, pretty 
soon one of these eddies appeared within a 
vard or two of the grassy bank where I sat. 
Then the grass began to be jostled about 
near my feet. Pretty soon something like 
the snout of a pig appeared just above the 
surface of the water, and then I saw it was 
the mouth of one of the large fish. He was 
nosing around, sucking in various substanc- 
es, expelling such as did not seem to suit 
him. Well, when I began to understand 
what it was I was to look for, here and 
there I could see movements of the water, 
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indicating the presence of fishes all over the | pond of their presence ; but the carp seemed 
pond. Sometimes they would swing around | to very much prefer rooting around among 
so quickly as to make quite a loud * chug; |! the weeds and rubbish in the bottom and 


and once in a while a nose would come up 
clear out of the water, and their brilliant 
shining scales would glisten in the sun. 

The next morning I provided myself with 
some crackers, to see if they would eat, and 
pretty soon I was abundantly satisfied. Of 
course, you have to keep still, if you want to 
see them behave themselves as if they were 
at home. If you do not, or if they catch a 
sight of you, they disappear*in a second, 
sometimes with a tremendous swash of the 
water. I did not know whether I could 
keep Huber still enough to get a sight of 
them, but he took it allin an instant. ‘‘Oh! 
oh! oh! Hungry as little bears, aren’t they, 
papa?’’ No wonder he thought they were 
‘hungry as little bears,’’? for I should think 
all the large ones in the pond were after the 
broken crackers I had flung upon the sur- 
face of the water; and such a nosing as they 
made, to gather up the fragments! The only 
way a fish has for telling whether a thing is 
good, is to swallow it part way; and if it 
does not suit him, he blows it out with a 
stream of water. On one occasion a black 
stick a couple of inches long came shooting 
right up in the middle of the pond. After- 
ward came the nose of one of those large 
carp. He shot it out as being unsavory, but 
immediately sucked in the crackers, with 
great satisfaction. No doubt we shall soon 
have them perfectly tame. 

Now, there is one other thing I have dis- 
covered about our carp-pond, and [ wish 
that Prof. Cook, or somebody else, would en- 
lighten me if possible. Early in spring I 
saw great quantities of what I took to be 
frog’s eggs—a disagreeable scum floating on 
the pond, full of little round balls about the 
size of shot. I remember of thinking I would 
skim them all off, so as to avoid raising such 
an army of frogs; but it was neglected, and 
by and by we had little polliwogs—millions 
of them. They came up in the shallow wa- 
ter, where we had provided a place for the 
carp to breed, and the little wigglers made a 
black fringe all around the edge of the pond. 
They just lay in heaps in shallow water. 


Well, some of them grew into large polli- | 


wogs, perhaps two inches long; but the most 
of them did not get larger than a common 
cricket, some not larger than house-flies, be- 
fore they turned into veritable hopping 
toads, and they covered the bank so they re- 
sembled a swarm of bees—little black toads 
the size of crickets, or smaller; and when I 
‘ame down among them, instead of plunging 
back into the water they climbed over the 
bank of the pond and canes off into the 
woods. Now, then, do tadpoles (we call 
them polliwogs) undergo transformation at 
all ages and sizes? There can not be as 
many different varieties as there are sizes, 
because they lose their tails and put on legs 
at every possible size from that of a house- 
fly up to two inches in length. Some of 
them seemed to turn into frogs, and some 
into toads, or tree-toads, any way; and the 
whole lot came from one batch of eggs, evi- 
dently. I had rather hoped the carp would 
turn in and gobble them up, so as to rid my 


| 








along the edges of the pond, not troubling 
themselves about any thing in the shape of 
animal life. Our carp seem to be vegetari- 
ans. No wonder they grow enormously dur- 
ing a single season. If you should see them 
around with their great mouths, taking in 
all sorts of trash,“every or any day, the won- 
der would be if they did not grow. 


rel oO 


A BUNDLE OF QUERIES FROM ONE 
OF OUR A B C SCHOLARS. 


ARE QUEENS OFTEN SUPERSEDED BECAUSE THEIR 
WINGS ARE CLIPPED? 


AM very much pleased with Mrs. Culp’s plan of 
managing an apiary. If we farmers can 
practice the same successfully, we can keep a 
few colonies without being compelled to stay 
within hailing distance of the house all through 

swarming time; but with me it has not proved 
successful with the Italians. Of course,I am onlya 
beginner, and may have made a great many serious 
mistakes; for instance, last season I had one col- 
ony that would persist in building queen-cells; and 
when I put the sections on I could not examine 
them until I took them off in the fall, so I forgot all 
about queen-cells until one warm day in February, 
when the bees carried out the old queen and two 
young ones; then I looked, and found three emp- 
ty cells anda young queen that proved to be un- 
fertilized. I should like to know if bees often su- 
persede their queen because her wing is clipped. 
Also, when there are two queens in one hive, does 
the younger generally kill the older, or the reverse? 
Why does Mr. Doolittle say, “* Remove all the drone- 
comb from the hive, except an inch or so’? Why 
leave that inch? and why does he charge twice as 
much for atested queen two years old as one only 
one year old? I thought queens lived only about 
three years. 

What do you mean by the German, or brown bee? 
Are they the common black bee? 

Is alsike clover a biennial or perennial? and 
does it propagate by runners, like the white, or 
from seed only ? It is a new thing with us, the first 
being sown this spring. 

Is alfalfa a good honey-plant? It does well here, 
but there is none within range of our bees. 

Brock, Neb., June 8, 1885. J.S. JOHNSTON. 

We have sometimes thought that the bees 
objected to a clipped queen; and as a good 
many people have their own notions in re- 
gard to the matter, we have discontinued 
clipping queens.—My experience has been, 
that when there are two queens in a hive, 
mother and daughter, there is no killing at 
all. The old queen lives at home peaceably 
until she dies and is carried out.—Why leave 
a little drone-comb in the hive? Friend J., 
Mr. Doolittle recommends a little drone- 
comb, to satisfy the bees. If you cut it all 
out entirely, they will tear down worker- 
combs and work them over into drone.—Mr. 
Doolittle charges as he does for those two- 
year-old queens, because they have been 
tested for queen-rearing; and when you 
have one, you can go right to work and start 
a hundred queens if you wish, being pretty 
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sure that they will all be nice ones. Itisa 
good deal of labor testing a queen for queen- 
rearing, and they ought to bring a good 
price, even if they are old.—The terms Ger- 
man bees, brown bees, black bees, and com- 
mon bees. all mean one and the same thing. 
If we could agree on some one term it would 
be an excellent idea, but I do not know 
whether the friends would all agree as to 
what our native bees should be called.—I 
suppose alsike clover would be called aperen- 
nial; and although it may come up again 
for several seasons, it usually runs out most- 
ly in three or four years.—<Alfalfa is said to 
yield considerable honey in many localities 
in California. The bees seldom if ever work 
on it here. 
a el 


CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS. 


SHALL WE HAVE THEM CLIPPED OR NOT CLIPPED? 


F I mistake not, [| have scen somewhere in 
GLEANINGS, within a year, that friend Root 
did not clip the wings of his queens, and be- 
lieved the practice to be a bad one. 
friend 


> 
» 
he 
4 


Root is concerned, together with the 


way he runs his apiary, for the sole purpose of sell- | 


ing queens, and bees by the pound, perhaps such 


advice is all well enough; but when it comes to the | 
majority of apiarists, especially those working for 
comb honey, where more or less natural swarming 
is sure to be done, I can not help but think the ad- | 
Why I speak of the clipping of | 


vice is not sound. 
queens’ wings at this time is that, had I not kept 
the wings of my queens clipped, [ should have lost 
a valuable queen and colony of bees last Sabbath. 
A few days ago I looked over all my strongest col- 
onies of bees to see if any needed feeding, as we 


bloom is over and before white clover opens. In | 


thus going over the yard I failed to find any prep- 
arations being made for swarming. It often hap- 
pens that a colony which is well supplied with 
stores will prepare for and swarm during this hon- 


back, and began clustering on the same twig about 
the queen; and after clustering the second time, 
they were hived. Now, had not this queen been 
clipped I should certainly have lost a queen valued 
at &10.00, and a good swarm of bees, which, if the 
season proves good, will produce me $5.00 to $10.0) 
worth of section honey. Supposing she had not 
been clipped, and they had come out an hour or 
more earlier (it was two o'clock when they 
swarmed), as swarms asarule usually do, I should 
probably have concluded that the queen had been 
superseded when next Lexamined them, and been 
none the wiser regarding the swarm, unless I had 
inspected the colony before they had filled up with 
young bees. If they had come out a few hours 
| earlier, as the queen was clipped she without doubt 
| would have returned to the hive when the bees 
came back, and swarmed the next time when I was 
at home. 
| A good many seem to think it is troublesome to 





| hive swarms where the queen is clipped; but with 


queen goes with the swarm. 


| me T can do it full more easily than I can when the 
But, suppose it were, 


| as some think, could I not well afford to be at con- 


As far as | 


siderable trouble for the $15.00 or $20.00 I have 
saved in this case? 

The complete control you have of an apiary where 
all the queens have clipped wings, gives a mana 
certain confidence which is worth far more to me 
than all the trouble which might oceur to a novice 
would amount to. Another thing: Should the bees 
sometimes bother by mixing up or entering wrong 
hives, ete., there is always a comforting thought 


| about it, which is, the bees are always in the apiary, 


where they will be bringing in the honey just as 


| well as if they were exactly where you at first de- 


| . 
| sired. 


With Prof. Cook, Dr. C. C. Miller, and others, 


| | advise all working for comb honey to clip the 
always have a honey-dearth here after the fruit- | 


ey-dearth, and for this reason I carefully examined | 


all such, so that I might know if any watch of the 
apiary for swarms would be needed. As I found 
no signs of swarming, no watch was kept. Imagine 
my surprise, but two days later, just after we re- 
turned from church, to hear Mrs. D. eall out, ** The 
bees are swarming!” 

Upon going to the apiary I found the bees rush- 
ing out of my best colony by the thousand. The 
queen was soon found, and placed in a wire-cloth 
cage, Which was hung on the small twig of an apple- 
tree which the bees were beginning to cluster upon. 
I now went to the shop and got six frames of comb 
to put in a hive which stood in the apiary, and pre- 
pared the same for the reception of the swarm, 
when IL went to the house for a moment while the 
bees were ffinishing clustering. As soon as I 
thought they were sufficiently clustered I started to 
hive them; but before I got where they were I saw 
that they were just commencing to uncluster, pre- 
paratory to leaving.? Ijhurried to them; but before 
I had gone two rods they were on the wing, and in 
#” moment more were taking a “ bee-line’’ across 
the fields for the woods, at a rate which defied the 
ordinary speed of most people who run. After be- 
ing gone for some time they found they had left the 





queen behind, when presently they came stringing 


queens’ wings. 
Borodino, © N. Y. 


No doubt if I were raising comb honey, 
friend D.. I would have my queens clipped ; 
but I believe there are quite a number of 
comb-honey raisers who decide they do not 
want any more clipped queens. The objections 
are, first, that a good many facts seem to in- 
dicate that bees sometimes displace a queen 
after a wing has been clipped, or at least at- 
tempt to displace her. I am _ inclined to 
think this is a mistake ; but as a good many 
seem to have got the notion into their heads, 
we have been obliged to stop clipping ours, 
when sending them out for sale. my a 
number of our customers have declared that 
they will not have aclipped queen at any 
rice. Second, if I am not mistaken a queen 
is often lost where she is clipped, where she 
would not have been lost if she had had the 
use of her wings. Suppose the swarm had 
come out while you were at church, are you 
sure a clipped queen would have got back 
into the hive? or what does happen usually 
when a swarm comes out with a clipped 
queen, when no one is around? I have sev- 
eral times followed them quite a piece across 
the apiary where they had hopped along. I 
found them by the few bees that were buzz- 
ing along the track they had taken; but I 
have reason to think that a good many were 
Jost in that way when they were never found. 
You may say that we had better lose the 
queen only, than to lose the queen, bees, and 
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all; and I do not know of any way of man- 
aging bees without a liability of such losses, 
unless somebody is on hand to look after 
swarms as they issue. Our perforated zinc 
and drone-traps ought to fix the business ; 
but somehow we do not get many definite 
reports as to how these fixtures do work. 
How is it, friends? Shall we clip our 
queens where we are working for comb hon- 
ey, or shall we let them go unclipped? We 
should like to hear from a good many in re- 
gard to this matter. 
rr ee 


A LETTER FROM ONE OF THE RE- 
CLAIMED. 





YES, MY FRIENDS, AND FROM ONE WHO HAS BEEN 
RECLAIMED BY THE GRACE OF GOD. 


PS RIEND AMOS:—After using and abusing to- 
, bacco for forty years or more, | have quit. +1 
use itin no form whatever. I quit the habit 
at onee, which threw me into a high fever. 
My pulse was 120 per minute, and | was so 
roasted with this fever, and at times had such an 
all-gone, idiotic feeling, that I took toit again. In 
a few hours the fever was gone, and | felt right in 
body, but not in mind, for 1 was whipped. Ina few 
months I reinforced and made another “ bulge ”’ on 
old flesh and Satan, but I was not successful; that 
tormenting fever rose again; my pulse beat 115 per 
minute, and again I poured nicotine on the troubled 
waters, and there was acalm. My friends told me I 
was too old to quit, and that I was foolish for pun- 
ishing myself in this way; that I could not quit. I 
told them TI had better die trying than to continue 
to live in sin, feeling as I did that the use of that 
poisonous, stimulating drug was a barrier that pre- 
vented the full flow of the love of our heavenly Fa- 
ther into my poor thirsty soul. After being defeat- 
ed in this way, and having to surrender uncondi- 
tionally, I concluded to dig a trench around the 
city, lay siege, and starve my enemy into submis- 
sion, concluding that, as my system by degrees ac- 
commodated itself to the use of tobacco, in a like 
manner it could be trained to the disuse of it. So I 
made or commenced the third attack on flesh and 
Satan by using none before breakfast; but, oh what 
a fuss, dust, and outery was raised over this inno- 
vation on the habit of forty years’ standing, by the 
old totally depraved humanity and Satan! But the 
Lord helped, and continued to encamp on the bat- 
tle-fleld, and this victory was followed up by using 
less and still less every day. As Mr. Bunyan says, I 
put a guard at mouth-gate and feel-gate, and then 
reinforced every morning by asking God to help me 
to quit, if it was his will I should quit, and in this 
way I tapered off until I used none at all. 
Everybody engaged in this fight should be very 
watchful, or the “ tapered’ end will be the larger. 
By the help of God 1 am now afree man; and as the 
odor of pipe and tobacco is not pleasant, T suppose 
my appetite, taste, feeling, ete., are getting back in- 
to the natural channel again, and I have the use of 
my mind and body both, better now than when I 
used that stimulating, sickening, poisonous, narcot- 
ic, filthy drug—no, no; not filthy druy, but filthy 
habit, and my appetite is not ravenous and change- 
able as it was, and sleep comes when I call for it. 
But the trophy of great value that I brought off 
from this battle-field is a calm. serene, sweet frame 






yy 


of mind that I never felt before, and T have a near: , 
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er approach to my heavenly Father, and I am now 
nestling in his love. For many years back, my con- 
science has been ill at ease with regard to the use of 
this so-called “ creature comfort.’ The following 
reflections gave me smarting, biting convictions: 

“Will you not thank God for that quid of tobac- 
co?” 

“No.” 

“Why? 

* Beeause it is a deadly poison, containing no 
nourishment; it injures the digestion and nerves, 
and hurts my eyes, so I can not thank him for it 
und be honest and sincere.” 

Red-hot wires were then drawn across my con- 
science in this shape: 

“If you can not thank God for the weed to use as 
a diet, quit it; for you are commanded to use noth- 
ing but what you can use in the name of the Lord 
Jesus; and, again, in every thing give thanks; and, 
furthermore, by your own confession you are guilty, 
or will be guilty of self-murder, being broiled and 
scalded in this way.” 

I squirmed and fought and ran and tell; but God 
helped me up on my feet again, and, “by grace I 
am what | am,’’ a free man. The storm is behind 
me, and I am camping on the battle-field, awaiting 
orders from the Captain of my salvation to go and 
report at headquarters, and receive my promised 
inheritance. 

And now in conclusion, let me tell you that I do 
not write this to you in order to get a smoker; no, 
no. Iam using the one that I bought of you. When 
I received it, one screw was loose. I tightened it, 
but it came loose again, and was lost; but the smo- 
ker is doing good work, though it is traveling on 
three legs. I have written the foregoing, hoping 
that you will dress it over so it will be fit to be seen, 
because I have neither brains nor education; but if 
all or any part of it will help one man or woman to 
become free, who is now a slave, I shall be well 
paid. J.M. STEDMAN. 

Quitman, Texas, May 3, 1885. 

Friend S., lL thank you for your little story, 
as it teaches me a Jesson. Some of the 
friends here in the establishment insisted that 
they could break off better to take it a little 
bit gradually, than to cut loose all of a sud- 
den. Ll objected to this way of doing, and I 
do yet. Itseems to me dangerous to dally 
with sin; and yet, the fact that you con- 
quered in that way makes me feel that I 
ought to be careful about dictating a course 
for others. God saves, and he seems to have 
peculiar methods of saving different individ- 
uals. But he does save: and may all honor 
and glory and praise be to his holy name! 


oe OO 
FUNGUS SPORES FOR BEE-BREAD. 


A NEW KIND OF POLLEN. 





OU know, Mr. Editor, that what is one person's 
meat is another person’s poison. ‘That is lit- 
erally proved in a case reported to me by one 
of our graduates, O. L. Hershiser, of Water 
Valley, N. Y. He sends me a twig of wild 

blackberry, which is badly attacked by the black- 

berry or raspberry fungus. The leaves are thickly 
coated with this yellow fungoid growth, which I be- 
lieve, according to our best fungiologists, is a very 
hurtful enemy to the plants. Mr. Hershiser states 
that the bees are thronging these plants where 
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“they gather this fungus with great apparent 
greed.”’ Mr. H. asks if there is any danger from its 
becoming a substitute for pollen. I answer him, 
that I should have no fears. When Dr. Beal and I 
have been examining the ingesta of bees we have 
more than once noticed spore-like bodies in the in- 
testines of the bees. Here we have positive proof 
that bees come by such spores legitimately. Bees 
appreciate a good thing when they see it, and care 
little where they get their albuminous food, wheth- 
er from the anthers of flowers, the spore-cases of 
fungi, or the meal-bag. Every good wholesome al- 
buminoid is appropriated with equal eagerness, if 
in a dust-like form suitable for transportation, ac- 
cording to the rules and requirements of bee-com- 
merce. We see, then, that the old maxim is sus- 
tained; for this fungus, while it drinks up the life 
of the plants, yields up life-giving food to the bees. 
Bee-bread—plant-poison. 

Prof. L. H. Bailey informs me that the scientific 
name of the orange-rust of the blackberry and rasp- 
berry is Ceoma luminatum. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., June, 1885. 


This matter has been mentioned before, 
friend C., if lam not mistaken, in some of 
our bee-journals. The bees store the sub- 
stance just as they do pollen, and it increas- 
es brood - rearing enormously. IL never 
heard of its doing any hurt in the bee-hives, 
for the bees understand their business of 
preserving food a little better, if any thing, 
than the managers of refrigerator cars, and 
other like institutions. Some years ago I 
mentioned bees making some use of a quan- 
tity of mites that they found on the shelves 
of a cheese-factory. Under the microscope 
the dust was amass of wriggling insects; 
but the bees packed them on their legs, and 
carried them home all the same. 





EY BUSINESS OF OUR COUNTRY. 

Asa protection to our bee-keeping population, we propose in 
this department to publish the names of newspapers that per- 
sist in publishing false statements in regard to the purity of 
honey which we as bee-keepers put on the market. When 
any paper will corvect the matter publicly. with suitable apol- 
ogy, the name wil be dropped. A copy of this artic!te will be 
mailed to the editor of any paper giving place to such state- 
ments, with a written protest, before the name of the paper is 
given. After the lapse of a suitall> time, if the matter is not 
corrected we will keep a standing notice.to warn the people 
at large that said paper docs not :cruple to give publicityjto 
this class of falsehoods. 





MORE ABOUT THE SOUR APPLE-PARLNGS. 
ERE is an article clipped from our county pa- 
' per. I don't put any confidence in it, but it 
hurts our business to have the honey-con- 
sumers think they are buying glucose or 
some other poor stuff. I wrote the editor 
a line on it. What do you think of it? 
A. W. LINDSEY. 
West Brooklyn, Pa., June 8, 1885. 


SECRETS OF THE TRADE. 





Well may it be said, that as we live we learn. The , 


discussion of the canned-goods subject has brought 
out some curious secrets of the trade. For example, 
it is learned that the “canners”’ sell the ‘cores and 
parings of apples to the makers of so-called jellies, 


who, by the aid of different essences, turn out sub- | 


stances which are beautifully labeled as popular 
gelatinous products. When the parings, etc., be- 
come too decomposed to be used for jellies, they 
are sold to the manufacturers of “strained honey;” 
and it is asserted that none of the stuff so designat- 
ed found in the market contains any honey whatev- 


| 
| 








er. We never know what blessings are in store for 
| us, and doubtless before long we will hear more of 
the benefits to be derived from cheap food. 


That is the talk, friend L. Just send 
along all such notices. But, please give the 
name of your county paper; also please 
show the editor the article on page 410, in 
last month’s issue, and ask him if he won’t 
be so good as to correct the tendenev of his 
little item. headed ** Secrets of the Trade.”’ 
His comments seem to be in a sort of a 
strain of pleasantry, as if he had no faith in 
such stories; but after all, such items are 
harmful, and in all probability he does not 
want to harm anybody, even by implication. 

Please find part of newspaper on adulteration of 
honey, as you request in GLEANINGS. 

Harpersville, N. Y. GEORGE RICHARDS. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD; THE EXTENT TO WHICH 
IT IS PRACTICED BROUGHT TO THE GOVER- 
NOR’'S ATTENTION, 

Albany correspondent N, Y. Tribune. 


“T have been astonished lately at the extent of 
the adulteration of food,” said Governor Hill, 
glancing over the canned-goods bill a few days ago. 
“It would seem,”’ he continued, “that every thing 
we eat is adulterated. In hearing testimony about 
this canned-goods bill, for instance, all kinds of im- 
posture and deceit of customers were brought to 
my attention. This adulteration of groceries is be- 
coming a national evil; one that we shall have to 
adopt severe measures to check. France is an elysi- 
um for those who desire to buy pure articles when 
they go to the grocery. The French government 
have taken extraordinary steps to protect the peo- 
ple—steps that perhaps could not be taken in this 
country, but the object has been accomplished. 
When you buy pepper in France, you know you are 
getting pepper, and not some weak adulteration of 
it; and so it is with all other articles. 

“One of the measures of the French government 
to check adulteration which have proved success- 
ful, is a law which compels every grocer, when con- 
victed of the crime, to place a large placard in his 
store-window, and keep it there for a year, with 
the words inscribed upon it, ‘Convicted of adul- 
teration.’ Some curious facts were revealed by the 
packers of canned goods in private conversation, 
*You would not think the parings and cores of ap- 
ples of any use, would you?’ said one of the pack- 
ers to a friend. 

“Hethen continued; ‘ Well, a fruit-packing cstab- 
lishment makes use of every thing; like the pork- 
packing factories. which save every thing except 
the pig's grunt. When we are packing and drying 
a es we have tons and tons of parings and cores. 
These we sell tothe makers of jelly. All kinds of 
jellies are made of the material. You can not buy 
real currant jelly in the groceries. Every bit of it 
is apple, with some essence init. But that is not 
the sole use of apple-parings. Occasionally we keep 
them so long that they can not be converted into 
iw Then we sell them to the makers of strained 
1oney. All the strained honey that you see in the 
market is made of it—there isn’t a bit of honey 
ubout it.’ ’’—Democratic Leader, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Thank you, friend R. There is one good 
thing in the clipping you send us, and that 
is, about making grocers keep a placard in 
their windows. In our country, the grocer 
might as well put up his shutters and stop 
business as to do that. Following out the 
same thought, why would it not be an excel- 
lent idea to compel newspapers to keep a 
placard in large type, in a prominent place 
in their columns? Suppose we have a pla- 


card reading something like this: 

“CONVICTED OF PUBLISHING SLANDEROUS 
STATEMENTS.” 

The above communication, some way or 

other, seems to mix up 1 

with this sour-apple-skin fraud. 


the Governor’s name 
Now, Mr. 
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Democratic Leader, we call upon you to cor- 
rect the impression you have publicly given, 
that all the strained honey seen in the mar- 
ket is made of sour apple-cores and parings. 
Come to think about it, it was only a year 
ago that these same papers informed us that 
all the jelly used in the United States was 
made entirely of old boots and shoes. What 
jelly will be made of in 1886 remains to be 
seen. 











BEES BY THE POUND. 


Y request of friend W. Z. Hutchinson 
we copy the following from the Coun- 

try Gentleman of June 11, 1885: 
Eds. Country Gentleman—You will, perhaps, 
remember that the writer mentioned, in a re- 
cent article, that those who had lost their bees 
might find it advisable to buy bees by the pound. 
He followed the advice that he gave others, and has 
lately received from Tennessee thirty-two packages, 
each containing a queen and nearly three pounds 





ot bees. It may be of interest to bee-keepers to 
know in what way they were put up for shipment, | 
and how they were treated on arrival. 

The shipping cages, or boxes, were 7', inches 
deep, 11 inches wide, and 15'4 inches long. The 
sides were of half-inch lumber, and the ends of 
stuff not more than three-sixteenths of an inch in 
thickness. Quite a point is made of making the 
cages as light as possible, in order to save express 
charges. The tops and bottoms of the cages are of 
wire cloth. The feod for the bees to eat while on 
their journey is prepared by mixing powdered su- 
var with honey to the consistency of a stiff dough. 
At one end of each cage, upon the inside, is a slant- 
ing shelf, or rather trough, formed by placing the 
lower edge of athin piece of board, 3 inches wide 
and as long as inside width of the cage, against the 
end-board of the cage. This piece of board projects 
inwardly and upwardly, from the end of the cage, 
forming an angle of 45°, it being held in place by 
cleats nailed to the sides of the cage, the ends of the 
board resting upon the cleats. It is in the trough 
formed by this board and the end of the cage that 
the food is placed. When every thing is in readi- | 
ness, the cage is. of course, weighed, and then bees | 
shaken from the combs into it, until it contains the | 
requisite amount. In order to be certain that the 
queen is in the cage, it might be well to cage her 
until the bees are all in, then put her in with them 
and close up the cage at once. When the cages are 
all filled with bees, two of the cages are placed side 





by side, and strips of thin board tacked across their | : 
mometer anywhere above 60, and strain the honey 


ends, thus fastening them together and virtually 
making one package of two cages. Neither docs 
the matter stop here, for one of these double cages 
is placed four inches above another double cage, 
and the two fastened together by upright pieces of 
lath nailed on at the corners and sides. The lower 
ends of the lath project four inches below the lower 
double cage, thus forming legs to support the cages 
and keep them off the floor. Fastened to the up- 
right center side-pieces of lath, was a light rope 
that passed over the top of the cages, thus forming 
a handle to lift and carry them by. Upon the top 
of each “nest” of cages was the consignee’s name 
and address, a business card stating where they 
were from, anda placard which read as follows: 
‘‘Living bees: keep this side up. Please handle 
with care, and keep out of the sun. Please sprinkle 
with a little water daily, at noon.”’ The bees were 
three davs in transit, and arrived in the best possi- 
ble condition: in no cage were there more than 50 
dead bees, and in some of them the bees had built 
comb, liquefied some of their food and stored itin 
the comb; and in two instances, the queen had laid 
in the comb! 

It was evening when the bees arrived, and they 
were sprinkled with water, and left undisturbed 
until morning, when each swarm was found quietly 
clustered in the top of its cage. The cages were so 
carefully separated that the clusters of bees re- 
mained unbroken. A hive for each cage of bees 


had been previously prepared by filling it with 
clean, dry combs; each outside comb, however, con- 





The wire cloth was carefully 


tained a little honey. 


removed from the bottom of a cage, the cover re- 
moved from a hive, and the cage set down upon the 
frames. The cage did not of course cover the en- 
tire top of the hive, and little pieces of boards and 
strips of cloth were laid around the cage until the 
top of the hive was covered. If any little cracks or 
holes were left, they were stopped with damp earth. 
The object of all these precautions in completely 
covering the top of the hive was, that the bees 
might be compelled to pass down through the hive 
and take their first flight from its entrance, for the 
reason that, after its first flight in a new locality, a 
bee will return to the exact spot from whence it 
flew; if it flew from the top of the hive, it will in- 
sist upon going in at the top, and if it can not get in 
at the top, it is some little time before it finds and 
uses the lower entrance. When every thing was in 
readiness, the’ hand was brought down with a 
“spat” upon the wire-cloth covering of the cage. 
which dislodged the bees and sent them down upon 
the combs. A cover was then laid over the top of 
the cage, that the bees might see no light except at 
the entrance of the hive. They flew from the en- 
trance right merrily. In some instances a comb of 
brood was placed in the center of the hive before 
putting the bees in; and when it is possible to do so, 
this plan is advisable; in fact, if there were strong 
colonies in the apiary that could spare the brood, it 
would be well to give three pounds of bees as many 
as four combs of brood, as the bees can easily care 
for it. The express charges were $14. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

It seems from the above that the cages 
used for these 3 lbs. of bees were nearly as 
large as the one-story hive. It has been our 
custom, When so many as 3 lbs. were wanted 
with a single queen, to put them into a 
Simplicity hive, with a couple of combs 
(wired, of course), containing the stores for 
their use in transit. Of course, a cage made 
expressly would be lighter; but when the 
purchaser gets it, it is of no value to him. 


rr re ip 


THE SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR, AGAIN. 


FRIEND COON TELLS US HOW TO USE IT. 
SEE by what you suy about the sun extractor 
that it don’t seem to be a success out there, on 
account of the sun not being hot enougb. 
Well, the way I make them I can melt out wax 
or honey, candied in the comb, with the ther- 





und wax wllat the same time. I make a box 4or5 
feet long by 30 inches wide on the bottom, and 220 
wide on top; then for the top part I make a frame 
the same size as top of box, 3or4 inches deep, with 
saw-cuts run on the inside '4 or *; of an inch apart, 
3of them,so that Lcan use 1, 2, or 3 thicknesses of 
gless, according to the heat of the sun, by sliding 
glass 12X20 into the saw-cuts. The box is lined with 
tin, then part way between the glass and the bot- 
tom I place a frame with wire cloth; on top of that 
I put strainer cloth; on that my comb-scraps of 
honey, candied honey in the comb, or any comb 
honey not salable in the comb, and get pure clean 
honey below, and the clean wax on top of the 
honey, and have a faucet inthe bottom to draw off 
the honey. I think a machine of that kind will 
work well anywhere cast, or wherever the sun 
shines at all in the summer, and it saves lots of 
work; for all you have to do when you have any 
waste honey or comb is to put it in under the glass. 
All is tight, and you can draw off your honey when- 
ever you havea mind to. Mine will hold about 200 
lbs. of honey before I have to draw it off. 
LeMoore, Cal., June 6, 1885. O. E. Coon, 
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FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE COVER OF A HIVE WHILE 


THE HIVE IS OPEN. 


N GLEANINGS for April 1, page 233, | find an ar- 
C. Miller, on the trouble of re- 
moving heavy covers, when feeding; so I will 
My covers are made of % 
the top is of one piece. 
inch from the top 
Put a small nail or screw near the mid- 
dle of the lower edge of the cap, and another below 
to each nail, just 
long enough to hold the cover in place when it is 
raised, like an open trunk, and the work is done, 
If your ledge is not wide enough for the top to rest 
Now with the | 


‘ ticle from Dr. ¢ 


tell you how I do it. 
stuff, inches deep; 
They rest ona ledge 1), wide, ', 
of the hive. 


itin the ledge. Attach a twine 


on, a couple of nails will answer. 
coffee-boiler of feed in one hand, raise the cover 
with the other, 


loop, so it can be easily taken off. 
J. L. WoLcort. 
Bloomington, Lil. 


, April 23, 1885. 


In the above arrangement the string is 
made of such a length as to permit the cover 
to tip over back, just far enough to stand | 
safely, or, as our friend says, like the lid of | 


atrunk. One objection I should have to it | 
is, that the string would be right in the way 
for manipulations of many kinds. 
at each end of the cover, exactly as covers 
to trunks are fixed, would obviate this, but 
it would be more complicated. For many 
years, hive-covers have been made so as to 
open in this way, or similar ways. When 
we first made the Simplicity hives, the coy- 
ers were hinged on. As it afterward became 
evident that many times the covers were an 
inconvenience when thus hinged. we made a 
hinge so they would slip off. Then it be- 
came necessary to have the attachment so 
made that any cover could be quickly at- 
tached to any hive. 


were abandoned entirely. 
put on the south side of a hive on which to 
train a grapevine, the cover may be tilted 


back against this stake, and I like this plan | 
Some apiarists while | 


better than strings. 
examining a hive use the cover for a seat, 
standing it on end. Others lean the cover 
against the hive. I believe that, as a rule, 
though, most of our friends find any sort of 
a string or wire or similar attachment rather 
a hindrance than an aid. 


INVESTING #200 IN A CARP-POND, ETC. 

I have just received GLEANINGS for this date; 
and if I were in a joking mood, I should feel like 
joking you concerning your carp items. Right 
here I wish to thank you for the explanation con- 
cerning the annoying delay. What I would joke 
you about are the strange sentiments expressed in 
the reply to Mr. Best, though I think you intended 


to have the same apply to his particular case. Of | 
course, there could be no need of his spending $200 | 


on acarp-pond 70 feet square, probably not), of that 
sum. You make a very wild remark, 


sANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


put in the feed, and close it, and the 
work is done without lifting the cap off. No covers 
to blow off; no hinges nor hooks, no springs nor 
clamps, but two small nails and two feet of twine, 
which can be attached to the screw-head by a little | 
| stand a failure, and I would say the same in 


A string 





But this was found to | 
be a matter so difficult to manage that hinges | 
Where a stake is | 


however, | 





JULY 
when you say you would not advise “ anybody "’ to 
make a pond, ete. Again, you speak of receiving a 
specimen of German carp. The'A BC will inform 
your readers that the only German carp in this 
country are the very few in the Government ponds 
at Washington. Your carp are no more German 
than T am a Frenebman, simply beeause I have 
traced my lineage to France. You make a grave 
mistake by feeding your carp, if you have a supply 


| of water-plants in your pond. 


Minton PL. Perce. 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 1, 185. 

Friend P., what IL meant by not advising 
anybody to make a carp-pond just now, with 
the idea of making money by it, was, that 1 
hated to see young friends just starting in 
life, perhaps in cramped circumstances, 
going into these new industries with the 
idea of getting their money back in a short 
space of time. Of course, where carp is 
sold to stock other ponds, a very profitable 
business may be done; but what I had in 
view was the idea of putting carp on our 
markets for food. 1 would not advise any- 
body to go into it unless the party had money 
to spare so that he would be well able to 


regard to many other industries — even bee 
culture. If your means are limited, do not 
invest very heavily to start with.—In regard 
to the carp we have, they call them German 
carp at the State hatchery, and I think they 
are real pretty, no matter what you cail 
them. 


CANDIED HONEY IN THE COMBS. 

A neighbor of mine lost 43 out of 45 stocks of bees 
in American hives. There is 500 or 600 lbs. of honey, 
I judge, inthe frames. He has the hives cleaned 
out, all dead bees brushed away, and empty combs 
cut away. I think the honey will not taste of any 
thing confined in the hives. I examined some to- 
day, and found some combs with the honey can- 
died, especially those a little aged. Now he wants 
me to extract or get the honey out in salable shape, 
offering me one-half the honey for my trouble. I 
simply want to know my best plan to acecmplish it 
and get it in marketable shape. Can the thick and 
candied honey be thinned to extract? 

Nevada, Ohio, June 11, 1885. Wo. M. YouNG. 


It isa pretty hard matter to get candied 
honey out of combs. If it is not warm 
enough so the extractor will *throw it out 
during some of our hottest summer days, I 
do not know how you can arrange it. If it 
was in your sized frames. I recommend it 
to rear brood. Iam afraid the honey will 
not have a very good flavor any way you can 
manage it. See next page. 


CALIFORNIA. AT THE PRESENT DATE. 

The meeting of the Central California Bee-Keep- 
ers’ association came off in due course at Hanford, 
as ndvertised in GLEANINGS; but the bee-men all 
had long faces till after dinner, when they looked 
better. Bees are in astate of semi-starvation, get- 


| ting barely enough to live on—the first time such a 


state of affairs has been known here. The reason 
is, no flowers. The grasshoppers are taking all the 
alfalfa bloom before it comes out; and our only 
chance for natural supplies for next winter seems 
to be what may come after the hoppers have died. 
There is good hope yet. My bees have gone from 
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42 to 50, but some of the new swarms have required 
a little help. 

Mr. Wheeler showed his section-closing machine, | 
which can easily be made to fit any section. It | 
seemed to work very well, closing the section with 
one lever and throwing it out with another; simple 
und effectual, 

Mr. Decker brought to the notice of the meeting 
u disease among his banded bees, not affecting the 
blacks. They become black and shiny, like old | 
robbers, and the strong bees having nothing else to | 
do seem to be wholly occupied in dragging out and 
finishing the sick ones. None of our bee-men can | 
tell what it is. Can you enlighten us on the sub- 
ject? [See A BC book, * Diseases of Bees.""—Eb.] | 

I notice that on pages 392 and 393 of last GLEAN- 
inas Mr. J. P. Israel thinks he has the largest | 
yield on record for his bees. If he refer to GLEAN- 
inas for Nov. 15, 1883, page 712, he will find my re- | 
port of 777% Ibs. per stand, spring count, and no | 
account made of at least 50 Ibs. to each hive 
in lower box, which I never interfered with; 
that over 20 hives to which the four had increased, | 
Isold2 and had 18 for 1884, which increased to 42, 
and gave only 3600 lbs., which I did not think worth | 
reporting, 80 perhaps my bees are ahead of his for | 
the blue ribbon he speaks of. GEORGE HOBLER. | 

Hanford, Cal., June 9, 1885. 


GETTING POOR CANDIED HONEY OUT OF OLD 
COMBS. 

Bees are doing finely; have commenced on alsike 
and white clover, and honey is coming in fast. My 
hives are all full of bees again, and Iam selling 
queens and nuclei. <All the black bees are gone— 
none but pure bees for miles around. Those wish- 
ing to get poor honey out from the combs can do so 
by uncapping and soaking the combs in water 
twenty-four hours, and then throw out with ex- 
tractor. Mine will not come out without the soak- 
ing. M. H. HUN’. 

Bell Branch, Mich., June 15, 1885. 

Friend Hunt, we are glad to know that 
your hives are filled up again, and that the 
bees are once more booming.—Thank you 
for your suggestion in regard to getting out 
candied honey. I thought I was up to al- 
most all such ‘tricks of the trade.’ but I 
must confess you were ahead of me there. 


EXTRACTING—DOES IT INJURE THE EGGS? 

Last week I did my first extracting, something 
never seen before in this section. In two hives I | 
found some frames in the upper tier that had about 
two-thirds of the cells with eggs in them. I ex- 
tracted the honey from those frames, and replaced | 
them in the hives, intending in a few days to use | 
them for the brood-frames in dividing a very strong | 
colony that showed indications of swarming. Im- | 
ugine my surprise this morning, on examination to 
find that the bees are again filling the upper third 
of the cells, while the lower two-thirds still contain 
those same eggs, unhatched that they did six days 
ugo; and there is no indication that they are going 
to store honey in those cells that contain the eggs. | 
Those frames were out of their hive: about thirty 
minutes. Do you think that keeping them out that | 
long was the cause of their not hatching? Or is it 
possible that they may have become chilled some 
cool night, by the bees all leaving the upper story 
and clustering in the brood-nest? I find nothing of 
the kind mentioned in my ABC. Will not the bees | 
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! 
appropriate those cells containing the dead eggs 


this season at all? One thing more: In every one 
of the frames from which I extracted the honey, 
there was a single row of cells near one end, ex- 
tending from top to bottom, out of which the honey 


| would not come. It did look strange to see this sin- 


gle row of cells appear in every frame, while every 
other cell in the frame would be empty. It is some- 
thing that I could not account for, any more than 
the dormant eggs already mentioned. 

I want to ask you if cockroaches are an enemy to 
bees. I scarcely ever lift the cover off from a hive 
but that I see three or four of them hustling around 
on the enamel sheet, sometimes dropping down 
among the bees, without, however, causing any 
perceptible disturbance. L. HALL. 

Sparta, Miss., May 26, 1885. 

Friend H., Ido not think the extracting 
had any thing to do with the eggs mention- 
ed. Keeping eggs out of a hive half a day 
will not injure them at all, unless the weath- 


/ er is quite cool—much cooler than it proba- 


bly was when you did the extracting.—The 
row of cells you speak of, from which the 
honey would not come, I presume came op- 
posite one of the tin bars on the extractor- 
trame.—We do not have any cockroaches 
here, but they have been several times men- 
tioned. If Lam correct, they do no partic- 


‘ular harm. 


BEES THAT WORK ON RED CLOVER, AND BEES 
THAT WON'T DIE WINTERING. 

Bees are doing nicely at this time—plenty of clo- 
ver-bloom. I was out in the fields to-day, and saw 
them on all kinds of clover—alsike, white, and com- 
mon red clover. Our bees work on the red clover 
from this time until frost, and many of them are 
only hybrids. I can not but smile when I see red- 
clover bees advertised as wintering without loss, 
since that class was originated, ete. Now, we have 
had them for over five years, and they die like 
other bees— sting as hard and as often as any. 

We bad alarge swarm that came out and went 
directly to a hollow tree, without clustering; it was 
about a mile away. Fully three-fourths of the bees 
in this county died last winter. We left ours on 
Suimmer stands without any protection, in single- 
walled hives, and lost over half. LEE JOB. 

Fillmore, Ind., June 15, 1885. 


WHAT AILS THE BEES? 

The bees in this part of the country wintered well 
—with the loss of hardly a single colony—if they 
had any protection. But since they commenced 
work this spring there has been a great fatality 
among them. At first we thought it was spring 
dwindling, but now we are half of the opinion that 
it must be poison of some kind. When the bee is 
first taken it rushes out, runs tumbling and rolling 
over the ground as if in great pain or trouble. Aft- 
era minute or so it will settle down, commence 
rubbing its head with its fore-legs, then run out its 
tongue and wipe it off with its fore-legs, and then 
it will rub its hind-legs together, and so it will con- 
tinue going, just from one of those motions to the 
other for a period of an hour or so, growing weaker 


' and weaker, when it will die. Occasionally one 


will throw off its feces, fly away, and seem all right; 


| but others do not. Their feces smell like sour hon- 


ey. After the bee is dead its tongue is extruded, 
and the body drawn up rather than otherwise. In 
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your A B C book you mention that bees may be cellar-door; 8 died in March, 2 in April, and they 
poisoned, but you do not state how they are affected. | 


If you can tell us the cause of the trouble, or the 
remedy, if any, it may enable us to avoid more loss 
such as has already occurred. In some instances 
three swarms have been put into one; and in many, 
all of the bees have died. C.D. WriGHt. 
Durango, Col., June 10, 1885. 
Friend W., your bees are evidently poi- 


soned by something they have gathered, or | 


by some disease affecting them. Some of 
the symptoms you mention are strikingly 
like those of the nameless disease I have 
mentioned in the A BC book. I-should try 


| suggest, and see if you agree with me. 
| air Was poisonous. 
| shall try them on summer stands. 


to find out what they are working on, to see, | 


if possible, whether they have been gather- 
ing any thing that will account for it; also 
ascertain over how large a tract of country 
this malady extends. This may give you 
some clew to it. 


THE WAY AN ABC SCHOLAR TRANSFERRED HIS 
BEES. 

I will tell how I did it. I took a large piece of 
mosquito-bar, put it over a large hat, made arm- 
holes in it, tied it around my waist, put pants in 
top of boots, put ona pair of rubber gloves, and 
went to work. I pried off the side of a box hive. I 
had a good smoker, but didn’t use it. 
combs, and a friend of mine tied them in the 
frames. I think there was nearly 60 lbs. of honey 
in it, and somewhere near that of bees. 
wasn't room to put your hands in for bees. My 
father said they would go to the woods next day, 
but they didn’t. It took an hour and a half to do it. 
I filled seven frames of brood and honey, and there 
wasn't any room for more bees. These were trans- 
ferred June 6, 188. T looked ut them Tuesday, the 
‘th, and cut off the strings; and they were doing 
finely. So much for a beginner. 

Lockport, N. Y. Myron BAILEY. 

Very well done, friend Myron; but if you 
did not use the smoker, you might have laid 
aside that big mosquito-bar veil also. 
reason why you had so much honey and 


died with their tongues right on the feed, and look- 


| ing the same asin life, when standing sipping honey 


from a feeder—no disease of any kind that I could 
detect. 

Now, what was the matter? Well, lam going to 
I think the 
I have now but two colonies. 1 
I feel quite sure 
that Lcan not do much raising honey here, but I 
can raise queens, and good ones too, and have them 
purely mated. I am half a mile from * Maine” 
land; and I have noticed a great many times when 
I have been rowing across from the main land to 
the island when the wind was quite strong against 
the bees, they would fly heavily laden abreast of 
my boat, dropping lower and lower, until coming to 
the water, never tp rise, so I feel that 1 lost thou- 
sands in this way. L. 8S. SMITH. 

West Gouldsboro, Me., Nov. 24, 1884. 

Friend S., I should think, from what you 
say, that an island is not a very desirable 
place for keeping bees. In fact, there are 
times when a good many of them must be 


| lost by falling into the water.—In regard to 


[ cut out the | 


There | 


wintering, the fact that the one by the cellar- 
door lived, and the rest all died, seems to in- 
dicate, as you say, bad air, or not enough 
ventilation. Perhaps if you had a ventilator 
that would keep changing the air of the cel- 
lar, they would all have done as well as that 
one by the door. 


HONEY-THIEVES. 

I, like A. J. Kimmons, of Round Rock, Texas, am 
no specialist, although I take the greatest pleasure 
with my bees of any of the rest of my employ- 
ments; i. e., general farming, and stock raising. 


| In consequence of our excessive drought our bees 


| scarcely made their own 


The. 


bees in the way was because you waited un- | 


til June. 


recommended, there would have been fewer 
bees and also less honey. 
pretty well as it was. 


KEEPING BEES ON AN ISLAND; SOME SUGGESTIONS 
ABOUT WINTERING. 

I am on an island of 600 acres and of course I have 
tried the bees here, and here is my experience, as 
short asI can give it. Icame here in June, 1882; 
bought eleven full colonies; no surplus honey, no 
natural swarms; but fall found them in good shape 
to winter, and I did winter them without any loss— 
ten in Simplicity in cellar, one in chaff hive on sum- 
mer stand (I Italianized all that year, 1882). June, 
1883, found them in very good shape, ready for 
work. This year they made about 50 lbs. of surplus 
honey from five colonies; the other six I used for 
raising queens and dividing, selling some $12 or $15 
worth. We had no fall flow of honey, and October 
found them almost destitute of stores, so I fed them 
up nicely until perfectly safe on this score, with su- 
guar syrup, and placed them in cellar, nicely packed 
and ventilated (same number—11 colonies), Noy. 20, 


Ilowever, you did | 


If the operation had been per- | 


formed in the time of fruit-bloom, as usually | *""* ‘ ng 
‘| While [should not like to killa man (even a thiet 


| another in the spring. 





supplies. Last spring 
count, 44; increased to 74, and doubled back to 62, 
present number. I sold barely honey enough to 
buy a barrel of sugar, which I fed to the weak col- 
onies. 

A word now about thieves. I see by reading last 
GLEANINGS, that other localities are tormented by 
thieves as well as my own. IT beg pardon; but 


for stealing honey or any thing else), I still feel to 
demur from your only idea of education or evangel- 
ization; for we have a few (Iam glad there are no 
more), that, according to Bible testimony, are 
“fools.” They say in their hearts, “There is no 
God.” Their only restraint is the fear of the law. 
The twoimported queens I got of you did good ser- 
viee; but the first one does much the better, and 
the best queens and bees. I shall want 
ELIAS COLE. 


raises 


Ashley, Ohio, Dec. 6, 1884. 

Friend C., I think you misunderstood me. 
I would by no means do away with the law. 
I have never dreamed of advocating such a 
course. Send thieves to jail, by all means, 
as fast as we can get hold of them; but at 
the same time, do all in our power to pre- 
vent the necessity of law and jails, by educa- 
tion and evangelization. Almost every Sun- 
day I meet with criminals in our county jail. 
I am sorry for the necessity of their being 
there; but yet | thank God every time I see 


1883. Now comes the point, and pride takes a fall. | one there, that we have been able to get 


They all died but one, and that one was next to the | hold of him and stop him in his folly. Only 








1885 
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yesterday afternoon at about this hour I 
was talking with a boy of eighteen years of 
age, who had been imprisoned a week under 
a charge of horse-stealing. The open saloon 
was at the bottom of it, as usual; and while 
I lamented that we could not have the sa- 
loon-keeper as well as the boy, I told him he 
ought to thank God for having thus brought 
him toa standstill in his folly. While in- 
toxicated he took a horse he found by the 
side of the road—rode off six or eight miles, 
and traded it for another horse, getting 
$35.00 to boot. The amount was just. sufli- 
cient to send him to the penitentiary, for 
obtaining money under false pretenses, aside 
from the penitentiary crime of horse-steal- 
ing. Ile said he took the horse while under 
the influence of liquor; but after that in- 
fluence wore off, he was afraid to take it 
back to the owner and ask his forgiveness; 
so he fuolishly traded it off, and got arrested 
almost immediately. Ile was only eighteen 
years old, and the punishment seems terrible 
for the work of only afew hours. But this 
kind of horse-stealing has got to be so com- 
mon that it would be dangerous if not 
wicked to let him go unpunished. We 
lament that we dare not take the risks of 
letting him off short of State’s prison. But 
at the same time, the thought of that open 
saloon, all ready to send more boys after 
this one, should rouse every God-fearing 
man and woman to action.—It is often the 
case with queens as you state, friend C. In 
fact, we rarely find two of equal value in 
every respect. 


A LITHOGRAPHIC LABEL THAT DOES NOT COST SO 
MUCH; ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO LA- 
BELS AND CANS FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 

I struck a label last summer that is so handsome 
that I mail you one. It is the handsomest label suit- 
able for honey that I have ever seen. I bave not 
seen your extensive line of labels, and perhaps you 
may have some that surpass it. I obtained them 
from Gunn, Curtis & Co., color printers, 30 Hawley 
St., Boston, Mass. I bought 1000 for $4.25, which 
seems to me to be very reasonable indeed. They 
are made to exactly cover a l-qt. tin can, the same 
asthe common tin fruit-cans. Iput up honey in 
that shape, and retail cans at 50 cents each. I can 
buy the cans at a canning-factory at 35'4 cts. each. 
After being soldered it makes the best package to 
sell to country customers that I know of. By cut- 
ting the label in twointhe middle it makes a very 
fine one for 1 or 2 qt. cans, such as Mason's, or for 
pails or packages of any kind. A fine label will al- 
most of itself sell any merchandise. I have taken 
much satisfaction in putting up honey in this neat 
way. If any of the bee-keeping friends would like 
to see one of the labels I will mail them one on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp. 

As there has been a good deal of “spouting” 
lately as to how GLEANINGS should and should not 
be conducted, allow me to say that you furnisha 
good dollar's worth of “exclusive” bee business, 
and itis your privilege to give good measure and 
running over of that great spice of life—variety— 
if you desire to do so. JOHN F. WHITMORE. 

Anita, Iowa, June 18, 1885. 

‘Thanks for the sample you send us, friend 
W., and also for the offer to send one to bee- 
keepers. The label is similar to the one we 











sold largely before we got the Jones labels. 
I will explain to our readers that it is a beau- 
tifully colored lithographic label, made with 
proper blanks to be filled out so it will be 
suitable for either honey, syrup, or any oth- 
er purpose; that is, the pictures on the la- 
bels have no direct reference to bee-keeping 
or any other special industry. ‘The sample 
in question is tilled out, evidently, at the la- 
bel-factory ; that is, the printing is put on 
before the varnish is put over the colors. 
This makes a very attractive label, and yet 
one that can not be soiled by honey or any 
thing else, for it can be washed off like oil 
cloth. A Jones label of similar size, printed 
to order, will cost $6.50 per 1000. I suppose, 
frou what you say, friend W., that you get 
these ready printed to order of the firm 
named, for only $4.25 for a single thousand. 
If this is so, bee-keepers might afford to give 
them considerable trade. The prices you 
mention on tin cans are also low, our prices 
being for a one-quart can, $3.75. I guess we 
shall have to make ours $3.50, since you have 
told us we are above the market. 


ANTS—A CAUTION. 
T received the queen that you sent, in good order, 
and I was well pleased with her. It was the first 
Italian queen I ever saw. I was so afraid the bees 
would kill her I got three hatching combs (as you 
directed in the A B C book), and put them in a hive, 
and put her in with them, but 1 did not let her out 
of the cage until next morning, and I was glad I did 
not; for when I looked at them the next morning 
the combs were nearly covered with ants. I got 
them off and brought the bees into the house, and 
they are in here now. The ants killed all of them 
that hatched that night, so you see I nearly lost my 
queen. L. S. COCKE. 

Ward's Mill, Il., June 7, 1885. 

Friend C., where combs or queens are 
taken away from the bees, and set down 
carelessly, ants are liable to do considerable 
damage. Many tine queens have been killed 
in this way. 

FRIEND JACOB'S REPORT. 

Hlere is my report for 1884, up to the present. I 
started with 1] swarms in box hives; increased to 
19. I put all of my new swarms in frame hives. I 
got 127 lbs. of honey, for which 1 got 12%c. I lost 
three swarms last winter. They were weak ones 
and should have been united. The rest of them are 
in good condition. I have one stand of Italians. 
It sent out a fine swarm the 24th day of May; the 
second swarm, the 5th of June. I have had only 
four swarms. Now I want to make bee-keeping 
pay. I love to work with them, but my pa and 
neighbors say [ can’t. They say that there are too 
many bees in this country now. IT tell them that is 
why I think this to be a good bee-range. We have 
poplar, white clover, and sourwood, and lots of it 
too. It is true, that every farmer has bees, from 
one to ten stands, all in box hives. 

Here I had to stop writing to hive my third swarm 
of: Italians—two queens in this swarm. This is 
three swarms and three extra queens that I have 
got from this hive, besides one that was killed in 
the second swarm, JACOB W. MILLER. 

Daysville, Ky., June 7, 1885. 
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DOOLITTLE’S WAY OF MAKING NUCLEI. me under my hat-rim on the back of my head, and I 

I tried friend Doolittle’s way of making nuclei, | don't wish to have those bumps grow any more. If 
und at first 1 made a failure of it, as they killed the | youcan give me as much honey as you think there 
queen, uid nearly half the bees died. I made them | is in the combs, and pay for the bees, 1 shall be 
till themselves well with honey, but did not think of more than satisfied. Now, please come and get 
putting candy in, which did all the mischief. Next the bees ; or if you can’t do that, drop a card with 


time I put candy in, and it worked all right, and 1 some good advice. IRA BENNETT. 
thank friend D. for bringing itup. Some of the Windfall, Medina Co., 0. 
bees will return, but not many. Of course, the L-ib.| Friend B.,it seems to me you have been 


package for sending away bees by the pound will handling your bees at unseasonable times 
do for a box to put them in. You presume friend again—possibly just during a gay between 
D. puts his best queen in, but Tam certain I would) fruit-blossom and white clover. We should 
not do so. be glad to take your bees off your hands, be- 
SHIPPING BEES WITHOUT A QUEEN OR BROOD, | CAUSE We heed them now, but if you wait 
What is your experience in shipping bees by the | JUSt a few days I think you will find they 
pound, without a queen or brood? Ata loss of five | are peaceable and amiable again. even if 
ibs., I do not think it is a good way of putting them | they are hy brids. You w ant to learn to 
up, and I am quite certain it is not good for them to — ooh wd human aoe on iad 
be confined in those small packages without a pest —? — me ar howe fine them spoi 0s 
a . for a fight, just wait until some other day, 

queen, as they tear around till they are very nearly | and then you will. in all probability, be able 
exhausted or worn out; but just put a queen or a | to get along without these unpleasant differ- 


frame of brood in, and they seem to enjoy the tip ences and bumps, where no more bumps are 
hugely; and, again, I think the I-lb. packages as you | needed. 


make them are too small for a pound without a | ; ’ 

queen. Why not put them up as friend Foster, of HOW FAR MUST THE OLD STOCK BE MOVED IN 

Sows dese? C. WECKESSER MAKING AN ARTIFICIAL COLONY? ETC, 
Marshallville, O.. June 12, 1885 Will you please tell me whether the bees would 
b> , . ~* ° 


We often ship bees "without queens, friend stay in a new hive where you bad made an artifi- 
W.. and I have not ‘been able to discover cial swarm, and gave them a new queen, if I only 
that they did worse without a queen than move the parent stock to the opposite side of the 
with, alt iough I may be mistaken. I know bee-housey I had figwort and spider-plant seed 
they sometimes tear around until they get | Sproutin less than a week, by making a small hot- 
themselves quite exhausted, and I presume bed and covering it with glass. The spider plants 
kill themselves, many of them, by fright or were lurge enough toset outin two weeks. My bees 
worry: but I was not aware that they did are in fine condition, and building up very fast. 
this any worse when queenless, although I | They are gathering honey very fast from locust. 
am aware that the presence of a queen ora FRED W. CRANSTON. 
little unsealed brood exercises avery marked — Woeedstock, Ohio, June 5, 1885, 
influence in the way of pacifying bees when We do not understand vour term * bee- 
they get in an uproar.—1in regard to the one- house,” friend C. If you mean house apiary, 
pound packages being too small, we have moving your colony to the opposite side 
frequently sent 14 Ibs. ina ro: and had) would do very nicely, I think.—If you had 
them go safely, and it is only during the ex-' spider plants ready to transplant in two 
tremely hot weather that as much room is’) weeks from the seed, you certainly did well. 
needed as we allow. Perhaps you measured) We have had a great deal of trouble in trans- 
a pound of bees when their bodies contained | planting the spider plants this past season, 
no honey. If so, a pound makes a good although it usually seems very hardy. 
many. During the honey season, each bee pees 
contains more or less honey, and we can not 
very well put them up in an) other ; condi- i Will you please tell me which is worth the most to 
tion. We do not remember that we ever) ooo, or bees isn lait ait saath weak! -¢ 
heard how friend Foster does put up bees. | eee eee ee en a rei ate 
Won't vou tell us? I know he sells bees three-fourths full of pollen, ora sheet of foundation’? 
very low. and makes successful shipments. Will bees clean the pollen from combs, if hived on 

. = such? Mrs, JENNIE COLLINS. 

4 BEE-KEEPER IN TROUBLE AGAIN. Romeo, Mich., June 6, 1885. F 

Ihave four swarms of bees out of eleven T had in Pi ade nants Ope aecry Sul Sonne om 

. 1 se — , . ote Pe b ‘ ai~ 

the fall. I should like to sell three of them, but I ready full of pollen, a comb three-fourths 
filled with pollen would be no advantage, 
but, rather, a detriment. On the ,contrary, 
; ; ° when they are short of pollen, as bees are 
from the other hives where bees have frozen, and here almost invariably in the spring, a comb 
that, perhaps, is what makes them 80 cross and of pollen would be a very great advantage 
overbearing. Is not that the nature of some of the | ty {hem.—I should say, that a comb of good 
human kind—the more stores they heap up, the pollen is worth a good deal more than a sheet 
more unfeeling and quarrelsome they are? of fdn., on an average. If the bees are hived 

But, about these bees. Can't you send an expert, | on combs containing too much pollen, they 
or come yourself, and fix these bees in a shape so wil] usually use it all up in brood-rearing. I 
they can be handled or taken away out of my sight can not tell, though, what they would do in 
and hearing? I should like to see you walk up and case it were not needed for brood-rearing. 
conquer these savage little insects. I am at this | Very old pollen they sometimes take from 
writing smarting under their wounds. They take | the cells and throw it out from the entrance. 


VALUE OF A COMB FILLED WITH POLLEN. 





don’t know how [ean get them to you. There are 
two double hives and one single one. I think they 
must be full of honey, as they have been getting it 
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AN OREGON BEE-TREE, 


We clip the following from the Portland | 
News: 

TEN FEET OF PURE HONEY. 

A short time ago Samuel, Asa, and Joe Holaday, 
of Scappoose, took a trip over to the Lewiston Riv- 
er, in order to look into the resources of that region. 
They found it a most beautiful country, and one 
that offers many inducements to settlers. The part 
visited lies off in the direction of Mount St. Helena, 
and is composed of both timber land and tine open 
tracts, Which nbound in game, large and small. 
While encamped on the river they discovered an ob- 
ject that was novel and interesting as it is beautiful 
und striking. In their rambles through the pine 
wood they suddenly came upon a fallen tree across 
the path, which, on inspection, they found to be 
hollow. Through a knot-hole they could see some- 
thing white, and at once began to investigate. They 
suwed into the log, and were surprised to find that 
the whole interior of the log was filled solidly with 
honey. They at once brought from their camp 
some of their vessels to fill with this sweetest of all 
nature's productions. ‘Their buckets and pans were 
soon filled. Then they sawed off another length of 
the log, and found it still solid with honey. This 
they repeated, and took from it honey until they 
opened up ten feet of pure, lovely honey, which 
yielded a comb that was in many places four inches 
thick. Of this find they carried away 180 pounds, 
which they declared was the finest they ever tasted, 
being far richer thangthe tame honey which they 
produce. pae Cpe deo Be 

GOOD PROSPECT AHEAD FOR BASSWOOD, 

Our prospects for a honey flow down in this sec- 
tion are not very promising, as about all the old clo- 
ver crop of last year was frozen out the past winter, 
but with the favorable weather of the last two | 
weeks the basswood, or linden, will keep them busy 
two or three weeks, as I have never seen as good a 
show for bloom since it has come under my notice. 
Our creek bottoms are covered with the trees in ev- 
ery direction; and as bees are so few there will bea 
vood many trees untouched. IT came out in the 
spring with 5 prime and 3 weak colonies; have had 
4 good natural swarms. The first came off the lith 
day ot May; the last, about the 7th of June, and I 
have built up my weak stock strong enough to store 
in boxes. From one-half pint of bees to a chaff hive 
fullis pretty fast building up. The yellowest and 
nicest queen I have does not raise as fine queens 
and workers as some very dark ones I have,as I get 
my best queens from the medium-dark queens. 

Dennison, O., June 22, 1885. C. J. Hie. 

Weare happy to report basswood-trees in 
our vicinity are also full of buds, ready to 
blossom in a few days. 








A SUGGESTION FROM OUR GOOD FRIEND GEO. B. 
PETERS, AS TO THE CONTENTS OF GLEANINGS. 
As there seems to be a disposition among the 


patrons of your excellent journal to advise you as | 


to the subjects most proper to be treated in your 
issues, and as you seem to be feeling for the opin- 
ions of such patrons, I will, with diffidence, say that 
1 think a bee-journal should treat of bees and their 
relations to other rural pursuits only, leaving to 
the professed divine to publish a newspaper on his 
theme proper, if one should be so disposed. I think 
the bee part of GLEANINGS is sought after with 


avidity by the apicultural patient, and the religious | 


part read only by those who do not take a religious 
paper at all, or perhaps have no facilities for at- 
tending church. I think religion and _ politics 
should be eternally severed—also religion from the 
legal profession—that is, a mixing of the respective | 
journalist, and I think bee-matters, and those things 


| 
| 
intended as a salvo for the ills of human nature, | 





| and 4 inches deep. 


! : Ra date 
should be sunderéd; believing that each one has 


importance enough to be dignified by its own spe- 
cial journal. Now I see you advance high authority 
on both sides of the question; and in your dilemma 
you invoke divine assistance to show you the 
course you are to pursue. Among your advisers is 
the name of Prof. Cook, advocating. Now, while I 
have great respect for friend Cook as bee-authority, 
Ihave none for his attempt to chalk out the course 
of a mixed-journal—that is, he is good authority on 
bees, but very poor on divine matters. Would it 
not be better to run two journals—one for apicul- 
ture and one especially for the faithful’ In the 
present summing-up of testimony, I must side with 
friend Hutchinson and those of his opinion. 
Gko. B. PETERS. 

Council Bend, Ark., June 19, 1885. 

Thank you, friend Peters, for your kind 
and frank letter; but [ am sorry to see you 
for once with the small minority. [ do not 
remember now of more than three individu- 
als who have agreed with friend [Hutchinson 
in his remarks. You are one of them, and 
the brother who first called the matter up, 
and friend Clarke, are the others; while 
those who have petitioned most vehemently 
for about the same variety in GLEANINGs it 
has been giving, are numbered by the hun- 
dreds. Perhaps L am at fault in letting it 
appear that I was in a‘' dilemma.” IT have 
been in no dilemma at all: for since I decid- 
ed to seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, I have never, I may say, hard- 
ly thought of such a thing as turning back. I 
am asking God’s blessing daily, not only in 
regard to what matter shall be used for 
GLEANINGS, but on our bee-keeping indus- 
try, and every thing pertaining to it. I do 
not mean to say by the above that I have al- 
ways chosen just the wisest course between 
two extremes; for to err is but human, and 
I thank you for your kind letter, because it 
may help me to be more careful in some re- 
spects than [ have been. I have thought of 
two journals; but one is all my strength 
will probably ever be able to compass; and if 
God gives me strength to do that one well, I 
shall be thankful. 


RAISING FIGWORT AND SPIDER PLANTS BY COVER- 
ING THE SEEDS WITH MOSS. 

Iam one of your A BC scholars, and therefore | 
am somewhat interested in bee culture. Bees in 
this section of the country have wintered badly. 
Some have lost all; and what bees there are are 
mostly in log gums, except ours. We use your 
Simplicity hives. We had 15 stands last fall, but we 
have only 4 this spring-—one strong and three weak 
ones. We purchased one ounce of figwort and spi- 
der-plant seeds from you this spring. We sowed 
some of the seeds in open ground, and some in box- 
es. About the first of May they were just coming 
up, when I saw the directions in GLEANINGS for 
covering with moss. I made a box 12 inches square 
I filled it two-thirds full of dirt, 
and sowed the seeds thickly, and put an inch of 
moss over them, and put a pane of glass over the 
box. In just one week they wereup. I think if the 


friends will do as I have done, they will have no 
more trouble about sowing the seeds. 

This is a great country for white clover, and we 
have a tew basswood-trees. 
lots of honey from the locust-trees now. 


The bees are gathering 
I think 
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you might tell us how to set out these figwort and 


spider plants—how far apart, and when, and all 
about it. W. A. LOWER. 

Maywood, Lewis Co., Mo., June 16, 1885. 

Friend L., when the little plants come up 
very thickly, we take them up when they 
begin to have the second set of leaves, and 
plant them about an inch apart, in good soft 
ground in the greenhouse, or outdoors as 
soon as the weather will admit. 
stand until they are three or four inches 


high, and then we plant them in the open | 


ground about as far apart as hills of corn. 
The cultivation afterward is just about the 
same as for corn. 


A CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPER WITH 400 COLONIES. 

I received the package of GLEANINGS a few days 
ago, and I was just delighted with them. The 
weather down here is awfully dry, but still my bees 
are working on very well. T have about 400 colonies 
in box hives, invented by Mr. J. 8. Harbison, of San 
Diego, Cal. The section boxes used here by almost 
all the bee-men of this county are different from 
those in your catalogue. They contain about 2 Ibs. 
of honey, and are put together eight in number, and 
fastened so that each one can be taken apart. We 
pack four such boxes in a case, or 22 sections, mak- 
ing in all about 70 Ibs. to the case. I am glad to see 
that GLEANINGS Comes out twice a month instead 
of once. H. C. NORTH. 

Engineer Springs, San Diego Co., Cal., June 1. 


THE SEASON OF 1885, 

Bees have done nothing but raise brood. Out of 44 
good strong stocks, most of them eztra strong, I 
have had two swarms; and they have on an aver- 
age about 2 lbs. of honey to the hive, and no pros- 
pect that they will more than makea living fora 
few days, as clover is dried up on account of the 
drought. If we have rain soon we hope fora fall 
harvest, which generally commences about the 10th 
to the 15th of August. We had five days in fruit- 
bloom in which bees worked and gained several 
pounds per hive; since then two or three days 
they have gathered a little more than a living. 
With fall honey selling in New York as low as 7 cts. 
per pound for box honey, it looks rather discourag- 
ing, and beginners should examine well before in- 
vesting largely, as it is very difficult to sell out, 
without loss. Joun B. CASE. 

Baptisttown, N. J., June 22, 1885. 

Friend ©., I do not believe that nice comb 
honey in one-pound sections has ever been 
sold at the price you mention in New York 
city. These discouraging reports, when 
sifted down, almost invariably prove to be 
the result of careless management.—We are 
surprised to hear that you have been troub- 
led with drought. Here in Ohio, and, in 
fact, from most points where reports have 
come in, there has been almost a superabun- 
dance of rain—in fact, so much rain, that 
some complaint has been made that the 
honey was washed out of the clover before 
the bees had time to gather it. 


WAS IT GOOD LUCK? 

I bought 5 colonies of bees from D. L. Carpenter, 
of Seneca, lilinois, last May; three in your 2-story 
chaff hives, and two in what he called your Sim- 
plicity hives. The bees increased so that I went 
into winter quarters with 14 colonies; went through | 


Ilere they | 


the winter all right; lost one this spring by robbing, 
and two by dwindling; they have bred up well, and 
I think most of them are about ready to swarm. I 
had one swurm on Sunday. All but three were 
wintered in Simplicity hives packed with leaves. I 
think I had good luck, as three of my neighbors 
lost nearly all of theirs. One lost all, 25; another 
lost 13 out of 14; another 21 out of 22; and the oldest 
bee-keeper, about three miles from me, lost 50 out 
of 56; of 50 put in cellar, one saved six; six on sum- 
mer stands lost all. Mine were al! wintered on sum- 
mer stands. Don’t you think I had good luck with 
mine? JESSE BRADY. 
Little Rock, IL, June 16, 1885, 


Huppaes AND SWINDLES 


PERTAINING TO CLE CULTURE, 

















MRS. COTTON, AGAIN. 
E publish the following, just as it 
came to us. 

Some dime agoo | got a paper from a 
vooman by ze name of Lizzy Cotton, and 
she said would sell me a hive that bees 

would make two hundred pounds honey of; sol 
sent ze moneys; it was 38 dollers, and I paid one 
dollor and fifteen cents for ze expresman on it, and 
it was nodding boot a leetle hive, so big az 6 inches 
one way 24 inches de odder, ant she sent me 
a great big paber. Isend him to you. Vatshall I 
do now? My moneys gon ont, no hive but ze leedle 
bit of a hive, not so big a®our coffy-mill. Mine na- 
bor says you will make her sent it back to me, for I 
am poor, mit lots ef leedle babies to eat honey. 
Mr. Root, tell us what to do, then I can read it in 
that leedle book mine nabor calls GLEANINGS, vat 
you sent out. HERR CLABBERDEBOSH. 

Aytalan, Wis., June 16, 1885. 

My good friend, I am much obliged to 
your neighbor for his confidence in my abili- 
ty to straighten up wrongs in bee culture; 
but Mrs. Cotton isa woman, and I can not 
do any thing with her, any more than to 
publish your letter asa warning to others 
who might be likely to send to her. Where 
aman isin business, and advertises imple- 
ments in bee culture that do not give satis- 
faction, we can generally make him do the 
fair thing by telling him he will have to be 
published if he does not make his transac- 
tions satisfactory. But Mrs. Cotton evident- 
ly does not care whether her wares give sat- 
isfaction or not. 





MRS. COTTON TAKES $20.00 FROM A POOR WOMAN 
WITH BUT ONE ARM, AND THEN SENDS HER A 
PART OF A HIVE CONTAINING FEW BEES 
AND NO QUEEN. 

Last week I was sent for by a lady acquaintance, 
who lives about half a mile from me, to “look at a 
colony of bees”’ that she had bought of Mrs. Cotton 
in one of Mrs. C.’s “ Controllable”’ hives. The lady 
had received the bees ten days before, but had de- 
layed having them examined till the expiration of 
that time, in accordance with Mrs. Cotton's instruc- 
tions. An examination showed three frames with 
fair combs, two with inferior combs, mended and 
fastened in the frames with sticks, and one frame 
oecupied with a sheet of foundation. I found bees 
enough for asmall two-frame nucleus; no unsealed 
brood, and about as much sealed brood as would 
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oceupy one side of a Langstroth frame. ~I also 
found four small queen-cells, Sealed, and one un- 
capped, from which a queen had emerged, and one 
young queen about 12 hours old. I found the two 
side cases and a sample box each of the sizes Mrs. 
Cotton uses; and, of course, | found the wonderful 
Controllable Cotton hive without any cap, and my 
unfortunate lady-friend, who has but one arm, found 
twenty good dollars to pay Mrs. Cotton for all these 
* tinds,” and $3.40 to pay express charges, and sixty 
cents to pay for cap for hive; and if that young 
queen gets lost, the lady will soon find that, without 
kind neighbors who can keep bees, but perhaps 


can not write books or invent wonderful hives, she | 
will have, for her $24 investment, little besides the 


wonderful Cotton hive and a few combs of no great 
value. 
Cotton's shameful treatment of this lady will be of 
service as a warning to others, you will please give 
it publication, JAMES KNOX. 

Quiney, IL, June 15, 1885. 

The above verifies what several of our 
subscribers have before suggested, that Mrs. 


Cotton sends outa hive with nothing but | 


queen-cells instead of a queen, and this, too, 
where she gets $20.00 for what her advertise- 
ment would lead any one to suppose would 
be a full colony of Italian bees, and in a 
finished and complete hive. 


NorES AND QUERIES. 














HE honey crop threatens to be the greatest 
“<p> failure ever known in this State. The ordi- 
* nary white-clover season is nearly past, but 
our bees have found scarcely enough white 
clover to be self-sustaining. The poplar, or 
tulip, fortunately, yielded unusually, and enough is 
stored, I think, to insure successful wintering with- 
out feeding. 8S. W. Morrison, M.D. 
Oxford, Chester Co., Pa., June 20, 18*5. 


« 


THE NEW CARP-BOOK. 

Carp A BC received, and I went down to the carp- 
pond and witnessed the hatching of thousands of 
eggs. Ishall soon have all the fish I can eat, and 
some for an occasional fish picnic. 

Dresden, Texas, June 10, 1885. 


B. F. CARROLL. 


RECIPE FOR HONEY-CAKE, 


Wi 1 - > » » i“ a) » | P 
Vill you allow me to make a little improvement | then went to hive the other; and when he got back 


| to his hive the bees had gone into it. 


on my recipe for honey-cake, as follows? Two cups 
of honey, one cup of sour cream, four eggs; flavor 
with ginger and cloves or allspice, as preferred. 
Warm the honey enough to make it thin; mix soft. 
Mrs. L. M. HARDISON, 
Santa Paula, Cal., May 8, 1885. 


NEW HONEY. 

lama young man 23 years old. I have commenc- 
ed raising bees. I began this spring with three 
hives of bees. They were blacks. 1 have seven 
hives now. I have taken 215 lbs. of honey this year 
from the three hives I began with, all in comb, and 
one of them ia filled again. I took the honey from 
them the 22d of May. I got 50 Ibs. at that early 
date, and they have it all new and white again. I 
examined them yesterday, and found the new comb 
all sealed again. I find that there is profit in bee- 
keeping. 

Ozan, Ark., June 14, 1885. 


If you think the above in relation to Mrs. | 


HONEY-DEW IN 1885. 

I will say that there is an abundance of honey- 
dew to be gathered here now in the woods; but for 
reasons best knoWn to themselves the bees do not 
notice it yet, for which we are truly thankful, and 
| hope they will continue to let it remain. Sweetness 
| “wasted on the desert air.” Bees strong, and pros- 
pects good for white clover. M. W. SHEPHERD. 

Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 


BROOD AND POLLEN IN THE SECTION BOXES. 

Our bees are putting brood and pollen in the sec- 
tion boxes. What is the cause? 

Lower Salem, O. SYLVESTER BABSON. 

[This matter has been very fully discussed in our 
back numbers, and also in the A BC book. Perto- 
rated zinc honey-boards, perforated wood honey- 
boards, slotted honey-boards like Heddon's, the use 
of separators, and a great many other devices are 
used to discourage the queen from going up into 
; the sections. Considerable depends upon the con- 
struction of the hive, but I believe there is not 
much trouble of this kind.] 


I bought one hive in the spring of 1884, and one in 
July; also one in November, and all lived through 
the winter. Two were in box hives, and I transfer- 
red them and gave them Italian queens, and I di- 
vided my strongest hive on the first of this month, 
and all are doing well. We have a grand honey- 
tlow from the locust. Bees all died, or about all, in 
this part of the county this winter and spring. 

CHARLES E. HARDESTY. 

Conotton, Harrison Co., O., June 8, 1885. 

As I have been pretty busy this spring 1 have not 
had much time to write. Weill, I lost all of my bees 
(6 colonies) last winter and spring; four from dysen- 
tery, and two from spring dwindling, and now all 
together I have spent $45.00, and have sold but $5.00 
worth of honey and wax. Now Il have got on hand 
ten Simplicity hives and fixtures, besides 50 empty 
combs. Iam not going to give up yet, just as lam 
begining to get used to bee-keeping, and have got 
the fixtures. Our strawberries are getting ripe. 
We sold four bushels Friday last. Cc. W. Bonb. 

Jackson, Mich., June 22, 1885. 


NEW SWARMS GOING INTO EMPTY HIVES. 
Speaking about swarms going into empty hives 
that are standing around, a few years ago when Mr. 


| George Haven kept bees he had two come out at 
| about the same time, and alight separate. He car- 


| 


J. W. TAYLOR. | 
| as well as clean soft chaff.]} 


ried a hive, and put it down near one swarm, and 


I think he 
said the empty hive was a rod or more off. I 


| had in fall, 70; spring, 49; have 56 good ones now, 


and increasing rapidly. JOHN CROOFOOT. 
Bloomingdale, Mich., June 16, 1885. 


Do bees go to sleep regularly? 


[Bees do not go to sleep at all, friend H., that we 
know of, unless it is in the winter time. It is pretty 
certain that they do not sleep “ regularly,” if they 
sleep at all.] 


Are black bees more likely to abscond to the for- 
ests than Italians*] 


{I do not believe the black bees are any more 
likely to go to the forests; but if any thing I should 
say if is the other way.] 


Will packing chaff hives with rags be better for 
wintering? H. A. HYLE. 

Redwood, N. Y., June 1, 1885. 

{I do not believe I should like rags for packing 
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FRAMES OF BROOD WITH OR WITH- 
OUT BEDS, FOR BUILDING UP. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT BUYING UNTESTED 
QUEENS. 


N the A BC book you speak of building up col- 
onies by taking frames of bees and brood from 
different hives, and putting them together, ete. 
Now, in my short experience with bees (this is 
my second year) if | wanted to build up a weak 

colony | would always shake off all the bees, and 

just carry the frame of brood to the weaker hive. 





[have always been afraid of making a rumpus, or | 


starting a fight, by putting even a few strange bees 
in the hive. 
not necessary, only, of course, I should not take 
my old queen along. Please make it a little plainer. 

Ihave got untésted queens of you twice this 
spring—the first in the beginning of May, with one- 
half pound of bees. [got them started all right, 
but the queen was no good. IT helped them along 
with brood trom other hives, and the queen laid 
some, then she got to laying, as Mr. Garwood tells 
in the June GLEANINGS, two or three in a cell—in 
the bottom, on one side, and near the bottom on the 
I didn’t understand, but left her alone, and 
about the Ist of June all at once she was gone, I do 
not know where, and they had started queen-cells, 
und have a young queen now. I think the old one 
was about played out when I received her—one you 
had got from the South, probably in the spring rush. 
The other queen which I received about the 25th of 
May, I think is first rate, but dark. 

8S. L. LOPAR, 9—600, 

Indianola, ¢ lowa, June 22, 1885. 

Friend L., 1 think you will find that we 
describe how to employ both methods, in 
the A B © book. Where you want to 
strengthen a weak colony, get a comb con- 
taining hatching brood, and put it in your 
colony to be strengthened, without bees. 
The reason why you shake off the bees is, 
that they might kill the queen of the weak 
colony. The only difficulty in this plan is in 
finding the comb just right for your weak 
colonies. If it contains too much unsealed 
brood, the bees of the weak colony may not 
be able to nurse it well, and this will oeca- 
sion loss. Or if it contains more sealed 
brood than the weak colony can cover and 
take care of during the cool weather, loss 
might ensue. What you want is a comb 
containing a moderate patch of brood, all of 
it sealed. and some of it hatching. Shake 
off all the bees, and you have got it exactly. 
The other plan is where you want a nucleus. 
Take the comb—brood, bees, and all—from 
say three or four different hives. Put them 
all in together in a new hive, or nucleus 
hive, and there will rarely be any disagree- 
ment: for none of them are at home, and 


sides. 


they soon get mixed up so that they do not. 


As soon as they set- 
together, and _ start 


know which is which. 
tle down peaceably 


queen-cells, you can usually introduce the | 


queen without any shaking, or they+ will 
take nicely to a queen-cell. 


Friend L., you bought two untested queens | 


—one good and one poor one. The good one 

is worth all you paid for both of them; but 

asa rule I should say that nine out of ten 

prove to be good prolific queens. I think 
6 


If Lunderstand right, such care was | 


! 

your remark unkind and uncharitable, both 
to myself and the friends in the South, 
When you intimate that any of us sent you 
an old queen. I know itis very common for 
those who make a purchase, to declare the 
queen is old or unfertilized, if she happens 
to fail or die; and Iam obliged to remind 
our customers very often, that queens are no 
/exception to the rest of creation; and after 
along trip through the mails, it ought not 
to be surprising that some should fail, or 
prove to be short-lived. We have but little 
opportunity for judging of Uhe age of a 
queen-bee by her looks; therefore too many 
of us seem to jump at the conclusion that 
queens never die unless from old age, which 
is not true of any kind of animated nature. 
Perhaps, friend L., you intended what you 
said for pleasantry. None of our employes 
ever let a queen go toa customer until she 
is laying, and we have every reason to be- 
lieve she is all right; and I have good rea- 
son to think that those in the South, from 
Whom I purchased queens, are equally con- 
scientious. Untested queens are, of course, 
sent without any guarantee; but forall! that. 
the trade increases largely in them year aft- 
er year. This season. I should say that 90 
per cent of all our orders for queens are for 
untested, even though a few. have turned 
out badly, like the one mentioned. Where 
the queen never lays at all, we have been in 
the habit of replacing her; but where she 
‘commences to lay. and soon fails, the pur- 
| chaser has to take the same chances that we 
do in buying. 
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But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise; and God hath choren the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty.—I. Cor, 1:27. 


WE have to-day, June 27, 1885, 6404 subscribers. 


REPORTS WANTED. 

We should be glad to know how those having re- 

versible frames like them thus far. 
BUCKWHEAT WANTED. 

Ir any of our friends have any of the common 
| gray or silverhull for sale, will they please let us 
| know how many bushels, and what they will take 

for it’ ak ee a 
WATERBURY WATCHES. 

WHILE still more important improvements have 
been made in these watches, the price is still lower. 
| We can now send GLEANINGS for one year to every 

one who will purchase a watch at the regular price, 

$3.50. Where you have recently paid us a dollar for 
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GLEANLNGS, you may have the watch for $2.50. Or 
if your time is nearly out, you can have GLEANINGS 
for another year for every $3.50 you send us for a 
Waterbury watch. Where the purchaser does not 
want GLEANINGS at all, the price will be $3.00; two 
watches, *5.75, or five for $12.50 


BEESWAX AND FOUNDATION. 

For the nee nt we can not offer over 20 cts. cash 

for wax, or 25 cts. in trade. The reason is, we have 

so large a stock on hand, and there is so litlle de- 

mand for foundation. We will also give a discount 

of 10 per cent from figures in our price list for all 
orders for foundation received after July 1. 


MR. LANGSTROTH. 

Our old friend is feeling so much better that we 
have the promise of something valuable from his 
pen for our next issue, no preventing providence. 
Inaletter from him dated June 26, we find the fol- 
lowing extract: ; 

It will surprise many to learn that, more thana hundred 
years ago, some writers on bee culture attributed dysentery 


to the eating of pollen, while others thought it was caused by 
the want of sufficient pollen. 


A LITTLE BOOK ON FOUL BROOD. 
Wer have just received a little book entitled, 
* Foul Brood: Its Management and Cure,” by D. A. 
Jones. Inthe book, friend Jones considers chilled 
brood, neglected brood, overheated brood, drowned 
brood, dead brood, dead larvie—all these as well 2s 
foul brood. We can furnish it from this office for 
lets.: by mail, bets. Although friend Jones does 
think that foul brood may sometimes be generated 
spontaneously, we think the little book.is well 
worth the money. 


ANOTHER JOB LOT OF WLRE CLOTH, 

WE are unable to get any more at the very low 
price of 144 ets. per square foot, but we have se- 
cured a splendid lot of regular goods of the follow- 
ing widths: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 40,42, and 46 inches, 
which is put up as follows: 

($4) 2 rolls of 200s. - each, 2 of 9%, Leach of 40, 120, 180s, f. 

-& “rolls of 216s, f. each, 1 each of 19, 87, 69 s. f. 

=z (6 rolls of 233 s, f. cach, Leach of 46, 116, 70, 240s. f. 
3 ch, Leach of 158, 125, 50, 225, 2 of 60s. f. 

2 Lroll of 94 square feet. 
64 S rolls of 283 s. f. each, i eae “h _of 62, 115, 198 square feet. 
236 11 rolls of 300s. f. each, 3 of 75, Leach of 60, 2%, 120, 150, 240 
=40 L roll of 233 square feet. 
=42 L roll of 350 square feet. 

46 1 roll of 192 square feet. 

The above we can sell at 1 cents per square foot, 

The manufacturers have given us these remarka- 
bly low figures in consideration of the very large 
orders we have been giving them for a year past. 





I tell you, my friends, when the bee-keepers of the | 


world unite together in purchasing a certain line of 
goods, it takes a pretty big factory to supply them. 


QUEENS MISSING IN SHIPMENTS. 

PROBABLY none of the friends who sell queens, 
bees, and nuclei, have been very long in the busi- 
ness before more or less complaints came that cer- 
tain colonies or pounds of bees contained no queen. 
The question then arises, Did the shipper omit to 
put in the queens, or did the receivers let her get 
away by some accident after the package was re- 
ceived? It should be borne in mind, in deciding 
such questions, that no one is hardly ever safe in 
declaring there was no quecn among the bees, 
simply because he could not find her. The best of 
us frequently look in vain for a queen, and some- 
times inacomparatively small body of bees, and 
yet she is there all the while. The universally ac- 
cepted and plain way of settling the matter beyond 
dispute isto look for queen-cells. With a nucleus 








or a hive of bees, the matter is easily settled. If no 
queen was put in when the bees were started, 
queen-cells will always be found at the time they 
ure received, and the purchaser should, of course, 
write back at once, ** You either omitted to puta 
queen with my bees, or she was lost by some acci- 
dent about the time of shipment, for queen -cells 
were built, and well along when the package was 
first opened.” With a pound or half a pound of 
bees, the matter is not so easily settled; but as such 
packages of bees should always be let loose on a 
comb of sealed brood, the absenee of the queen 
should be settled decisively within 24 hours; for if 
no queen is present they will start cells on the 
brood given them, in about that length of time. <A 
good many of the friends who receive bees are in- 
experienced, and sometimes thoughtless, in writing 
back to the shipper that he did not send any queen, 
for the simple reason they looked and did not tind 
her. Now, unless this matter of queen-cells is un- 
derstood and plainly mentioned, | should say the 
purchaser is not entitled to another queen free of 


| charge. 





HOW THOSE STRAWBERRIES TURNED OUT. 

WELL, my friends, they turned out magnificently, 
if that is the word for it. Our strawberry-patch 
was worth all it cost, just to see the whole family 
Maude, Connie, Caddie, clear down to Huber, mam- 
ma included—and all as busy as they could be, 
gathering the ruddy treasures. There is one thing 
about this strawberry business that astonishes me; 
and that is, that people have been lazily sleeping 
over the matter, as it were, until almost clear up to 
this year of 1885, before they knew what a feast and 
what a“ pienic” we could all of us have with so lit- 
tle exertion. Strawberries. have sold in our mar- 
ket as low as five cents a quart, and loads and loads 
of them have been consumed. But it did not mat. 
ter tous what price they were up street; we had 
them at home of our own raising, and they were 
ahead of any that could be bought in the market. 
Now, one more thing surprises me, and that is, that 
people do not with one accord give a great big vote 
of thanks to the man who first gave us the Sharp- 
less strawberry. Why, on each side of our row of 
Sharpless plants, the ground is covered with great 
“chunks” of luscious fruit, as juicy and as delicious 
us one of the finest pears, and you do not need to 
wait until they are real ripe cither. As soon as you 
can see one of these great berries colored, you may 
be sure it is good to cat, and without any sugar. I 
never ate any fruit in my life that I so thoroughly 
enjoyed as these great awkward chunks of berries 
—berries so large that you could take a great big 
bite, and then look at the beautiful, juiey, ruby 
flesh on the inside of a berry where you have bit- 
ten it. Huber finds ita hard matter to get some of 
them into his mouth, so he can get a good square 
bite. Perhaps the reason why our Sharpless berries 
have been superior to any of the other varicties is, 
that they occupied the double furrow in the center 
of our bed. You will remember, perhaps, what | 
told you about it last fall—the way we plowed and 
harrowed and subsoiled that piece of ground, and 
then covered it three inches deep with the best old 
well-decomposed stable manure we could find. 
Well, I tell you it was a paying investment. All the 
Sharpless berries we had to sell brought 15 cts. a 
quart, while the common varieties sold at from 5 to 
8 cents. Our best day we picked 57 quarts. 
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THE ABC OF CARP CULTURE. 

By a misunderstanding between the author and 
publisher, we fixed the price on our carp-book at 
40 cts., when it should have been 50 cts., by mail 
postpaid. Hereafter please remember that the 
price is 50 cts., and it is a good large book (104 pages 
and full of pictures) even then, for the money. We 
think it will be an exceedingly difficult matter for 
any person to ask an intelligent question concern- 
ing carp culture, which is not fully answered in 
this book. 


A FRIEND asks how to get aswarm of bees to go 
into a chaff hive. He says the entrance is so small 
that he has tried two swarms, and could not get 
either of themin. Our friend could have managed 
it very easily by shaking the swarm, or pouring 
them into the top of the hive. He would have to 
get them down to the brood-frames then, and use 
the enamel sheet or honey-board, or they would be 
very liable to commence their combs on the cover. 
We have never had any trouble by making them go 
in at the entrance, although of course it would take 
a little longer than if we could enlarge the entrance 
to any desired extent, as we can with the Simplicity 
hive. 

IMPORTANCE OF SENDING QUEENS PROMPTLY. 

We have been at times during the past month as 
much as a week behind on our orders for untested 
queens; but the orders have been so much more nu- 
merous than we ever knew them before, that we 
were not prepared forsuch a trade. It hashurt our 
business, I know; and Iam resolved that, if possi- 
bie, we will not have this happen next season. As 
an illustration of the trouble that delays make on 
this kind of merchandise, I make the following ex- 
tract from a letter of complaint: “I paid —— —— 
tor three queens April 22, and walked fifty miles to 
the postoffice to receive them.’ Now, we hardly 
think that the above friend walked fifty miles ex- 
pressly for the queens; but if he had to wait just 60 
days, it may have been pretty near it. Do you see 
tke point, brethren? The queen-breeder mentioned 
above would have to pay his customer five or ten 
dollars, perhaps, for the annoyance and bother he 
has caused. 


LOTS OF THINGS TO BE THANKFUL FOR. 

HERE at our house we are having sixteen long 
hours of daylight every day, sunshine in unlimited 
quantities, and a great abundance of rain just 
about as soon as somebody begins to talk about dry 
weather. On top of it all, your humble servant is 
enjoying perhaps the best health and spirits he has 
ever known. Do you want to know how he got it? 
Well, a good deal of it came from digging in the soft 
black dirt down by the carp-pond every morning, 
just a little before sunrise. That is where our cab- 
bage-plants, sweet corn, Hubbard squashes, ete., 
are, and there are two coops of young Brahma 
chickens down there that help every morning by 
chasing bugs off the cabbages. You see, when I 
get off down there so early, the office is all left be- 
hind me—there is not even anybody around to ask 
questions; and there all alone with the chickens, 
plants, and God, is it any wonder that I get happy 
and well? When it comes breakfast time, | never 
need urging to eat; and what I eat gives me 
strength, so that I manage the duties of the day 
without much trouble or fatigue—especially if I 
can play with the cultivator and other farming 
tools about every alternate hour in the day. 
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‘KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 





The 50 lbs. of comb fdn. came promptly, and it is 
very nice. Many thanks for promptness. Express 
charges were moderate enough. W.8. POUDER. 

Groesbeck, Ohio. 

Your last sections were nice, and also your sec- 
tion foundation. This is why I sent to you also this 
time. lcan get my goods nearer home, but your 
fdn. was nicer than some years ago. 

Hill Church, Pa., May 30, 1885. H. M. Mover. 


GOOD TIME ALL ROUND. 

The untested queen you sent me the 2ist was 1, 
ceived the 22nd, introduced morning of 23d; liberat- 
ed at evening, 24th; is laying this 25th. Many 
thanks for prompt shipment. C. A. RICKETSON, 

Quincy, Mich., May 25, 1885. 

OUR 75-CENT TELEPHONES. 

The telephone received from you is put up; and 
asa proot that it gives satisfaction, you will please 
send me three more. ‘ Jos. LOGEROT. 

Ledonia, 'Tex., May 19, 18#5. 





ONE REASON WHY FDN. MILLS DO NOT WORK 
SOMETIMES. 


The mill works nicely. I find my trouble last 
year was entirely due to the impurity of the wax. 
You may remember what a nuisance I was to you. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., May 22,1885. ROLAND HOLMES. 


MOORE'S CRATE FOR THE SIMPLICITY HIVE, 


I got the goods all right, and must return you and 
your clerks my thanks. I am well pleased with all. 
I like those Moore’s crates for Simp. hives very 
much. Ihave some nearly full now. Bees are do- 
ing very well; 1 had one swarm, but don’t think 
there will be many. I lost very few in winter. 

Shepherd, Ill., June 4, 1885. Wa. ROUSE. 


KIND WORDS FOR THE A B C BOOK. 


I sent a few days since through Mr. Weaver, of 
this place, for your A BC book, and to say lam 
delighted hardly expresses it. I am amused and 
pleased, too, with the way—the common-sense way 
—in which you —— —— —~— ——. I don't know but 
your book may work a great change in my pursuits 
ultimately. 1 like the spirit of your book. 

Rev. C. E. CLINE. 

Emmetsburg, Iowa, June 18, 1885. 

STRAIGHT MEN, 

Your account is, I presume, all O. K. I never 
keep an account when I deal with straight men, and 
I feel assured that you are. W. VERMILLION. 

Bradford, Ohio, May 13, 1885. 

{Thanks for your kind words, friend V.; but 1 do 
not quite approve of your way of doing. I would 
much rather that everybody who deals with me 
should keep account, and look carefully to sée that 
no mistakes are made. ] 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC BEE-HUNTER. 

The smokers were received in tiptop order in due 
course of mail, and now we request you to send one 
Clark smoker to R. J. Israel, principal keeper of 
Point Loma Light-house, San Diego, Cal. He is a 
big bee-man. He has dug two swarms out of the 
hills. Point Loma is nine miles long and five miles 
wide, and he has made the whole peninsula a how!- 
ing wilderness—to get these bees. Send him a smo- 
Ker. ISRAEL & Co. 

San Diego, Cal. 


THE “MIX” IN GLEANLINGS. 


I think as long as you print so much of interest 
about bees and honey as you do, we ought to be 
satisfied. Honey is good, but we could not very 
well live on it; and in this place we can not make a 
living by producing it. If 1 never own another bee, 
I shall take GLEANINGS for the other matter in it, 
aside from bees and honey. The Home talks are 
worth the price tome. So as long as I can get the 
means, I shall take GLEANINGS. 

Mitchell, Mich., June 8, 1885. Mrs. F. L. CAURCH. 
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A KIND WORD WITH A MORAL TO IT. 

I received the duplicate package of bees on the 
13th inst., allin fine condition, They are now do- 
ing their level best, cleaning house and carrying in 
pollen. I wish you could know with what satisfac- 
tion I received them—not for the value of the bees, 
but for the pleasure it gives me to have another 
name to add to my list of business men who think 
more of their word than of their pocket; for I be- 
lieve if Providence has any special favors to bestow 
it will be for the man who regards his word. 
Thanks, friend Root. W.H. PELTON. 

Lanesboro, Pa., June 15, 1885. 


THE WAY PROMPTNESS IN BUSINESS WINS CUS- 
TOMERS AND KIND WORDS. 

The goods ordered by wire came all right in three 
days to my home, seven miles from the depot. I 
really did not know of living in sucha fast age. 1 
am deeply in love with you and all your clerks, the 
packers and shippers included, for your perfect 
business way of doing things. I want your corres- 
ponding clerk to know L highly esteem her pune- 
tual, carefully written, and Christianly dictated 
letters. Idonot wonder at your suceess. It's per- 
fectly natural. J. L. CALDWELL. 

Murt, Tex. 


GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


We did a little advertising with you one year ago, 
and have had a hiurge order this spring. 
Fabius, N. Y., June 1, 1835. KNAPP Bros. 


In consequence of advertising in GLEANINGS, 
we are receiving “‘“many more" orders for 
queens than we expected, and, in fact. more than 
we had queens to fill them with; but will be in good 
shape in8ior4days. Will you be good enough to 
suggest to readers of GLEANINGS to be sure to write 
their name and address very plain when ordering 
goods? Almost every one writes the main body of 
their letter plain enough: but when they come to 
their name and address they simply make “ crow- 
tracks.”’ We huve received one order already that 
we can not tell where it came trom. 

Clarksville, N. Y., June 8, 1885. SNYDER & TRIPP. 


GLEANINGS isa good advertising medium. Our 
vdvertisement in it has brought usa large trade. 
We haven't written you a word yet about the hive 
machinery we got from you. It works like acharm. 
RIP-SAWS VS. CUT-OFF SAWS FOR MAKING DIAGO- 

NAL CUTS. 

Here let us mention one thing. In yourA BC 
book you say, on page 117, to cut out the miter 
across the end, have your cut-off saw keen and 
sharp. We wish you would sharpen an &-inch rip- 
saw and try it. instead of the cut-off. We saw out 
that strip all the time with a rip-saw. You may 
think, beeause it is across the grain, that a rip-saw 
won't cut: but it will; we make it a success, and 
can cut 100 with a rip saw while we would cut 50 
with a cut-off. Dixon & DILLON. 

Parrish, IL, June 9, 1885. 

[Friends D. & D., it depends on the kind of lumber 
you have, somewhat, as to which of the two saws 
should be used. For nicely seasoned clear lumber, 
ario-saw keen and sharp works just about as you 
mention. Thanks for the kind words.] 


“HIS LOVE CONSTRAINETH US.” 

Was it not a little unkind in you to so hurriedly 
intimate that I had not acted honestly with you? I 
love Christ, and his **love constraineth us.” Chris- 
tians will nearly always do as they agree to, at least 
“us nearly as they can. I have bad the money saved 
on purpose for you ever since 1 said ‘“*make out 
vour bill and Twill remit.’ But it is all right, Bro. 
Root; Lam astranger to you, and I have no doubt 
you sometimes get deceived as to your man. 

Valley Spring, Tex. O. P. STARK. 

{May God bless you for your kind way of putting 
it, friend 8S. Please forgive me, if I was a little 
hasty. The way it came about is, that our book- 
keepers have instructions to note carefully whatev- 
er promise is made when a man is trusted; and 
whenever aman fails to keep that promise, they 
are instructed to notify him promptly. You see, 
we have to work here by general rules, for the mag- 
nitude of our business is now away beyond my con- 
Stant oversight. ] 











QUEENS NOW READY. 
DARK LEATHER-COLORED*< 


>tOR LIGHT DLALIANS. 
TESTED, $2.00; UNTESTED, $1.00 EACH, OR 6 FOR $5.00. 


Address all orders to 


E. PETERMAN, WALDO, WISCONSIN. 


13tfdb 


ADANT?®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. sbtfd 


’ eS ee ; ‘ 
Italian Bees in Langstroth Hives. 
$9.00 PER COLONY, 3 FOR $25 00. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Will give satisfaction. 
Correspondence solicited.,; 
JOHN M. RAGLAND, 
13tfdb 418 Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 


CHEAP BEES AND QUEENS. 

I will furnish ten 3-frame nuclei of bees, brood, 
and honey, with dollar queen, for $3.00 each. They 
xre Italian bees in L. or 8. frames, and the frames 
will be not less than one-third full of brood. ‘Terms, 
cash with order. (rder at once. 


13d INO. W. MARTIN, GREENWOOD DEPOT, ALB. CO., VA. 


has the Ideal Veil. It saves your 
Giass Fron eyes, is light, durable, convenient, 
practical, progressive. Sure to delight you and 
your family. Only 65c, postpaid. EZANAWHA-VALLEY 
APIARY, JNO. C. CAPEHART, Supt., St. Albans, W. Va. 13d 





EN COLONIES HYBRID BEES FOR SALE at $5.00 per col- 
ony. ANNA GRAY, Adams, Gage Co., Neb, 3-140 


FOR SALI rs 4-horse-power boiler, B. W. Payne 
* & Sons’ 


make. Hus been in use 
about one year. Itis as good as new for service. 
Has crack in base which has been riveted. Will sell 
boiler complete with pump and heater for $90.00, 
13tfdb LEE CROSBY, Columbus, Warren Co., Pa. 


BEE-HIVES, 


One-Piece Sections, Section Cases, Frames, &c., 


OF SUPERLOR WORKMANSHIP, FROM 
SMITE & GOoDpDE LZ .I{y, 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
tee bbe kuhtna SUE PlLLeEsS, 
ROCK FALLS, WHITESIDE CO,, ILL. 

1stfd Send for Price List 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 
Is now making a specialty of rearing fine Italian 
queens. All queens reared from the purest and 
best of mothers, and the cells built in full colonies. 
No queens sent out that would not be used in the 
home yard. Single queen, $1.00; six for $5.00; 
twelve or more, 75 cts. each. Tested queens, $2.00 
each. We can still furnish white-poplar sections. 
Make money orders payable at Flint. 13tfdb 


15 Full Colonies of Italian Bees 


FOR SALE 


ut $8.00 each, with tested queen; $7.00 each with un- 
tested queen; bees on 7 iL. frames (mostly wired), in 
shipping-box. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

T. 0. KEATOR, 
lod Accord, Ulster Co., N. Y¥. 


F% SALE IN MISSOURI.—A lot of Simplicity hives. 
frames, nailed or in flat (top metal cornered), and 
100 frames, wired for foundation, at 10 per cent less 
than Root’s prices. C. B. THWING, 








13d Hamilton, Caldwell Co., Mo. 
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EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. Black and Hybrid Quens For Sale, 





” Notices will be inserted. “under ‘this head at one-half our 

usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not | For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
exceed 5 lines, and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de- | which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
partme nt, or we will not be responsible for any error. | charge, as below. We do this because there is hardly value 
wre ous erect ne — —- a ae — J pay, po Br nm —— up and keep- 
= n. em in toc’ e 8 oftentimes quite an accommo- 

was NTED. To exchange eggs from single and quien to those who eas afford higher ‘oniced ones. 
rose comb Brown Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, | AE LOA IER OP SET her FN BR LRAT CHE AE NE 











Light Brahmas, and Pekin ducks, ‘for warranted | — 

Italian queens—any number up to 20 fowls, and as} have about one dozen black queens. Price 20c; 

fine as any inthe U.S. Write at once. | 25 hybrids at 40¢c. Hybrids are Italians mated with 

12-13d JAMES CRAIG, Mt. Meridian, Augusta Co., Va. | black drones. Untested Italians, $1.00. Safe arriv- 
al guaranteed. 


\ fe ~To exchange ie oe i. G. D. BLAcK, Brandon, Buchanan Co., Lowa. 
ees, Gueens, or cash anchester, Jersey 
Juee ’ bo, Daniel Boone, Warren, . 
Teneo Big Boh, Piper's Beediing, Lacon. mon I have about one-ha:f dozen hybrid queens (good 
Miner's Prolific. Price 30 cts. per dozen; $1.00 per | 0P€S) to sell at 40 cts. each bytmail. 
0. H. TOWNSEND b, Alamo, Kal. Co., Mich. 


100. Address 
Cuas. J. Seery, Greenville, Montcalm Co., Mich. SEE ROMER 
QUEENS FOR SALE.—8 black queens at 3) cts., and 
W° ANTED.—To exchange or sell German bees 5 hybrids at 60 cts, All queens under 2 years old. 
cheap! 1 will ship by express from a point 16 Ready to mail at any time. Safe arrival guaran- 
miles N. W. of Wilmington, N. C., 24 brown German teed. Make money orders payable at Greensburg, 
queens, with bees, as follows: Queens (by mail, 25¢ | Ind. H. F. SHANNON, Spring Hill, Decatur Co., Ind. 


each); with 1 Ib. of bees, $1. (0: with 1'4 lbs., si. oO, - 





with 2 Ibs.. $1.50 each, in cages, the bees to be ship- Hybrid queens, 25c each, postpaid. Blacks, lic. 

ped July 27th to Aug. Ist. Safe delivery. Will ex- A. B. SURBER, Center Point, Kerr Co., Texas. 

change for tested Albino or Italian queens at $1.50 pine sonst 

each, to be sent me by July 20th. Orders mustreach | | have two choice hybrid queens which I will sell 

me here before I leave home—July 26. Sey for 50c each. J. L. HYDE, 
3—AnBorT L. SWINSON, 44—5). | Pomfret Landing, Windham Co., Ct. 


13d Queen-Breeder, Goldsboro, Wayne Co., N.C. 
I have 25 hybrid queens to sell. Ninety per cent 


\ 7 ©. EATON, Newark, N.J., will exchange Ply- of the bees from these queens are three-banded. | 
+ moth-Rock eggs (Rudd's strain, the great | wi) take 50c apiece. C. A. DEARBORN, 
cgg-producers) for bees. 13d (P. O. Box 267). Baraboo, Sauk Co., Wis. 








\ ANTED.—To exchange Chaff and Simplicity — Hybrid queens, 25c each, from cells taken from 
hives, wood brood and wide frames, sections | hybrid colonies in swarming. 


in flat, or set up, at A. I. Root’s lowest prices, guar- L. T. HopKiNns, Conway, Franklin Co., Mass. 
anteed as well made, and as good material, for new ice ele Lo daa aR 

extracted clover or basswood honey at 7 ets. per Ib. 1 have four or five good prolifi . 

‘ ce hybrid queens 
andl J. B. McCorMick, Fredericksburg,Wayne Co.,O. | yw hich I will sell at pH ne Gl : R. } Fox . . 





: bs Pe Natick, Miadles Co., Mass. 
\ T ANTE D. —Toe xe hange Horning Antwerp Pig- pee 8 et 8 rd niiah eles 
a as sone from stack that have town © 1 have s hytrid queens, which 1 will dispose of 

Ag C85 after July . Price 50 cts. Safe arrival guaran- 





for tested Italian queens, wire netting, or offers. 
| teed. J.H. WEIDMAN, 
’ » x 
1d W. E. FLowrr, Ashbourne, Mont. Co., Pa. Riverside, Burlington Co.. N. J. 
,TANTED.—To sell or exchange 50 stands of ~ 

\\ bees for hives. ‘ Prt + Merz, Iwill sell hybr id and black queens, in July and 
W1idb Poplar Grove, Phillips Co., Ark. ang a 35 ¢ ts. each, or 3 for one dollar. 

A, SANDERS, Oak Bower, Hart Co., Ga. 


T ANTEI ).—To exchange Lester’ s improved | Hf) : <r 

scrol-saw and turning-lathe for wood or | Five Italian queens, mismated, hybrids so called; 
price $13.50; also | Will sell them for 50 cents each. 

J. A. Guan & Co., Casky, Christian Co., Ky. 


I have 18 hy br id « queens and. 6 black; will take 50 


\ ANTED.—To exchange celery -plants for a | @nd 2c cach . HURLBERT, Lyndon, lil. 
printing-press, type, ete., bound books, or of- ‘ } AS5i G : 

fers. See advertisement in another column for | have 4 mismated Italian queens that I will sell 

prices. A. T. Cook, Clinton Hollow, N. Y. at 0 cents cach, and two hybrids that 1 will sell at 
| 25 cents each, ready now. Send in your orders to 

W TANTED.—To exchange full colonies of bees | D. O. WAKEFIELD, Waverly, Lane. Co., Neb. 

for a good one-horse carriuge. Fk ei 

13d H. R. BOARDMAN, East Townsend Huron Co., O. I'ry the Arkansas Brown Germans. I have 13 
| brown German queens for sale through July, for 

| | 50 ets. apiece. Tested queens. Guarantee safe ar- 

| | Fival, if anybody wants them. 


HILL=SIDE APIARY. G. R. HiguTrower, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


UEENS, & BEES BY THE POUND, — 
eae OR FULL COLONIES. The best Queens out. 


brass, new, for chaff hives in flat; 
tools, drills, and solid emery wheel. 
13d Gro. P. SLOCUM, Honesdale, Wayne Co., Pa. 

















Send for circular to | J will furnish queens from July 1 to September 1 
W. B. COGGESHALL, Supt., for one dollar; warranted tested, $2.00; after then 
| the price will be the same as in A. I. Root's list. 


Id HILL-SIDE APIARY," SUMMIT, UNION CO., NEW JERSEY. | Queens all bred from an imported mother. 
YPRIAN QUEENS, 8v¢e each. Hybrid bees, | G. E. SMITVEX, 
$l per lb. W rite for prices on fuil colonies to | 18d Bald Mt., Lackawanna Co., Pa. 
F. _W IGHT, Plainfield, Mich. 
QUEENS. If you are ina hurry for them, give | Foundation-Mills Lower. 

* me an order. Fifty laying now, 9c. Until further notice, prices will be as follows: 4- 
each; 6 for $5.00. Tested, $1.50. Fine stock. "Can | inch mill, $10.00; 6-ineh mill, ig ge mill, $20.00; 
be sent by return mail in my improved Peet mes. 12-inch. mill, $30.00; 14-inch mil 1, 
13tfdb L. BEINE, BELLMORE, QUEENS 00.. A.l. Soon Medina, O. 
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Black and ‘Hybrid Queens For Sale, 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid quecns 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. Wedo this becouse there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to pay fer buying them up and keep- 
ing them instock: and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones, 











I have about forty black queens to sell at 25 cents 
each; and a few mismated Italians at 50 cts. 
A. H. HAMM, Kingston, Caldwell Co., Mo. 





We have a lot of choice fine hy brid queens at 60c, 
and a few pounds of bees to go with them, if want- 
ed, at $1.00 per Ib. Cash with order. 

J.C. & D. H. TWeepy, Smithtield, Jeff, Co., 


Send for queens, blacks, 25e; hybrids, 35e; and 
untested Italians, 75e each. 
G. W. ALBRECHT, Dundas, Calumet Co., Wis. 





Three hybrid queens for sale at forty cents each. 
M. ISBELL, Norwich, Chenango Co., N. Y. 





I have a few hybrid wee. at 50 cts. cach. Those 
rather dark, 40e. .S. HOFFMAN, 
263 Hepburn ‘St, Williamsport, Pa. 
Ihave about 20 black and a few first-class hybrid 
queens that L will sell at 20e for blacks and 5ve for 
hybrids, and guarantee safe arrival. 
IR AYMOND BALL, Knowlton, Quebee, Can. 
I still havea cusiies of choice hybrid queens that 
I will take 40 ets. each for, safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Some of ne, are raised from pure mothers, 
but mismated. .S. Fox, Mitchellville, lowa. 


I have 30 hybrid queens ths ut I wish to dispose of. 
Price 49e each by mail. 
J.G. Coss, Mt. Cobb, Lack‘a Co., P? 
One black queen for 2 Peet cages and one 2-cent 
stamp each, or 10 queens for 20 cages and ten 2-cent 
stumps. it. Liu, Pastoria, Ark. 





I have some 12 or 15 hybrid queens to dispose of 
between this and Se t. 1, which L will send postpaid 
for 3e each; also 2 blacks at 20 cents. 

RUSSEL KILBOURNE, Jr., Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


A few tested queens, whose progeny show 2-bands, 
for 75 cts. each. Also a few dark Italians for 50 cts. 
each, from pure mothers. 

THOMAS Horn, Box 691, Sherburne, N. Y. 








Bees and Queens 
AT REDUCED PRICES 


I will sell two-frame nuclei, full of bees, brood, 
and honey, with warranted Italian queen, for $3.00; 
also untested Italian queens for $1.00. Give mea 
trial order, and you will get “| worth of your mon- 
ey. F. W. MOATS, 

lid The Bend, Defiance Co., Ohio. 


pAraxz’ is} FOUNDATION I FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. sbtfd 








_ Honey COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 

Str. Louts.—Honey.—Our market continues very 
dull. In fact, no demand for any kind of honey. 
Some new in bbls. and cans received this week. 
Southern extracted, nominal. In bbls., 4@5e; kegs 
and cans, Northern, 710c, by single package. 
Comb Honey.—One shipment of new received. No 
demand, weather being so ve ry warm; old, &@ 1c, 
nominal. New, held at lic. Beeswar. —Very. dull. 
About 25e, the very best price obtainable—stock 
large. W.T. ANDERSON & CO., 

July 9, 1885. 104 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 

KANSAS CITY. —Honey. _ ‘Small lots of new honey 
are beginning to arrive. Prices about the same as 
last report. Choice ‘4-lb. sections, 1@16; 1-lb., BN; 
2-Ib., W@ Re. Faney new comb brings a slight ad- 
vance on these figures. Extracted, new Southern, 
5'44@6. Cal, ic. New white clover, 8c. 

Beeswar.—Weak at 25@30e. We are now making 
aspecialty of beeswax, and will pay highest mar- 
ket price for all we can get, and will furnish bee- 
men crude or refined wax at aslight advance on 
cost. 

July 2, 1885, CLEMONS, CLOON & CoO., 

Cor. Fourth & W alnut Sts., » Kansas City, Mo. 

CuicaGco.—Honey.- ‘There is very little doing in 
honeyin this market. Not much offered, and fruit 
of all kinds is cheap, which perhaps retards the sale 
of honey. Comb, I2@15 for best. Extracted, 07. 

Bees.rax, WAR. 

July 11, 1885. R. A. BURNETT, 

‘161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 

DETROLY. —Honey Y.— The honey market is still dull, 
though not stagnant. Price is quoted at l0@I cts. 

July 11, 1885. A. B. WEED, 

Detroit, Mich. 


For SALe.—2000 Ibs. of extracted honey, white 
clover and linn. Honey is ripe, and of the best 
quality. J. B. Murray, Ada, Hardin Co., O 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


igleaibia came » all O-e. I aoa’ t nandines that you are 
overrun with work. Yours was one of the nicest lot 
of goods | ever received. 3. S. LAWING. 

Henderson, Mo., May 14, 1885. 

I regret very much that IL ever let my subscription 
run out. I think Mr. Doolittle’s article in May No. 
is worth the price of the book for three years. 

La Grange, O. D. MANVILLE. 








A FRAME OF BROOD, A POUND OF BEES, AND AN 

UNTESTED QUEEN, AND HOW THEY PLEASED. 

I suppose you are anxious to learn how the bees 
are getting along which you shipped to me July 7. 
Well, the little fellows came all right, Wed., the 
8th, at night. We got them Thursday morning, and 
had them in one of your hives by ten o'clock. ‘They 
had a good fly, and went right to work. Yesterday 
they looked as though they were swarming, there 
were sO many young bees fiving. I feel asif | must 
thank you for your promptness, and for the nice 
way in which you sent them. Last fall I had eleven 
swarms, and I lost every one. I should have sent 
to you before July for them, but I was so dis- 
couraged. 1 at last obtained one swarm, from 
which [ have another; and with one from you now 
makes me three. I shall now use your hives, and 
next fall put them into the chaff hives, and I hope 
to succeed better with them. I feel I can not give 
them up entirely yet, for Ido love them so, and I love 
to watch them and study them; and I hope, with 
God's help, to realize something from them yet. 


JULIA M, FREEMAN. 
Perry, N. Y., July 12, 1885. 
i 








UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Reared from imported and best home-bred queens, 
90c each; six for $5.00. bine "ag each. Three 
L. frame nueleus and queen, $3 

14d Ff. &. McCLELLAND, BRIGHTON, BEAVER (0., PA. 
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Italian Queens. 


Untested, each ....... $1 00, or six for 
Tested, Re es tte 2a, * Pe is wie jew oe iv 
Two frame nuclei, with tested queen........ 4 00 

” = ai nes amtented es eee 

My queens are from imported or home-bred Ital- 
inn mothers; the same strain has averaged for 
the last four years from 350 to 236 lbs. of honey per 
colony. Try them. They will please you. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Comb Foundation, brood, 4°c; 
light, 5de. Address 


13-1id J. J. HURLBERT, Lyndon, Ml. 


LET ME HELP YOU. 


I will sell, to all wishing to buy during July, Aug- 
ust, and September, pure Italians. One hive for 
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$6 00; five or more for $5.50 each. 
Hybrids, one for $5.00; five or more for $4.50 each. | 
Blacks, one for $4.50; five and more, $4.00 each. 
All 10-frame, 2-story, new Langstroth hives. Sate 

arrival guaranteed. G. W. ALBRECHT. 

13-14-15d Dundas, Calumet Co., Wis. 


ADANT'S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- | 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. 3btfd | 


SOMETHING NEW, 


| free. 


ufacturing 


Apiary Supplics, 


| 
It will be to your advantage to send for price list | 


before purchasing elsewhere. Cash paid for bees- | 
Ms c A. B. HOWE | 
2tfdb 


* 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. | 
After June 15 I will sell 2-frame nuclei, with 2 Ibs. | 
of bees in each, no queen, for $2.25 each. Tested 


queens, $1.50 each; warranted queens, $1.00 each; 
untested queens, 75 c. each, either Syrian or Italian. 


1. R. GOOD, Sparta, Tenn. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, A4c., Ac. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 


P. S.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.” Itfdb 


I* 
} work on red clover. 


| 9-20db 


JULY 


-BOXES 


POTAT 





(TERRY'S). 


These are made of 
basswood, lined with 
galvanized iron. The 
galvanized iron gives 
strength, and the 
basswood strength 

_und lightness. There 
‘hold exactly a bushel 
when level full, and 
may be piled one on 
- top of another. Al- 
though they are made especially for potatoes, they 
ean be used for fruit, vegetables, picking up stones 
on the farm, and a thousand other purposes. When 
piled one above the other, they protect the contents 
from the sun and rain; and from their shape a 
great many more bushels can be set into a wagon 
than where baskets are used. They are also much 
more substantial than baskets. 
Price 25 c each; 10, $2.25; 100, $20.00. 











In the flat, 


| including nails and galvanized iron, $1.75 for 1; 


100, $16.50; 1000, $150. A. FT. ROOT, Medina, O. 


THE KIND OF BEES YOU NEED, 


you want bees for Lusiness, get those that will 
Nota colony of this strain 
lost in wintering since they originated. Circular 
Fr. BOOMHOWER, 

litftdb Gal'upville, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


IF YOU WANT 





A GOOD ONE-PIECE SECTION CHEAP 


As I have greatly increased my facilities for man- 
| 


Send tous. Sample and Price List Free. 


| SMITH & SMITH, KENTON, HARDIN CO., OHIO 


2tfdb 


SECTIONS. — 


Western headquarters for bee-men's supplies. 


| Four-piece sections, and hives of every kind, a 
| speciaity. 


Flory's corner-clamps, ete. Orders for 
sections and clamps filled in a few hours’ notice. 
Send for sample and prices. 


M.R.MADARY, 
Box 172. 


Fresno City, Cal. 
3 
VW ANTED.=<- 
Orders for Carniolan and Italian Queens and nu- 
clei from best imported mothers. Send for Price 
List to H. F. SHANNON, 
13-144. SPRING HILL, DECATUR CO., IND. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS. 


I have just Received a Queen from Car- 
niola, and will raise a few Queens of this 
Stock in my Italian Apiary at onecr. The 
Carniolans are Handsome, and Undoubt- 
edly the Gentlest Bees known. I will have 
about One Hundred Queens ready to Mail 
about July 20. Safe arrival Guaranteed, at 
One Dollar Each. 13tfdb 

JAMES H. MORRISON, 
OXFORD, CHESTER CO., PA. 








Patent Appited for. 


TELEPHONE, é 


eo ~ _ WORITNG 


Gives splendid satistact on. No exorbitant rental fee 
to pay—sold outright and guaran‘eed to work nicely 
on lines within its Compass +2 miles), or money refund 
ed. THE COST for private lines 18 LEsS than 
TWO MONTHS’ NTAL FEE to the exuen 
sive BELL TELEPHON&®,. THE ViBRAT- 
ING TELFPHONE is the only PRACTICAL 
and RELIABLE non-electric Telephone made, and 
warranted to give satisfaction, er money refunded 
Agents cin make immense profits erecting lines ar « 
getall the work they can do. Territory etren Agents 
in which they are prorected No previous experience 
required, as illustrated instructions shew all about 
erecting lines. Where I have no agents. Telephones 
may be ordered direct for private use. Circulars and 


Meution this paper. H. T. JOHNSON, 102 S Division £t., Buffalo, 











Seed> 











6-lidb 





N. Y. 


price list free 





